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SHARED VISION AND STAFF SELECTION 
John E Roucche 



Liist spring 1 was iidda^ssing a cc^mmunily college 
conference on the need for community wlleges to 
provide tnUh more structure and suppi^rt for students 
enwHing in an open-entry institution, 1 wasalsi>empha- 
si/ing Ihnt community college students require mi^re 
direction and assisUmce than any other group of learners 
in the history of higher education. 

At the end of my rtmiarks, a professor in the audience 
stiH>d to make the following comment, "! ha\ e major 
pmblems with anv college's being open to all! 1 believe 
that open admissions destroys the quality and intt^grity 
of the American publie schix^l system, I don't think we 
should take students who have failed to perfi>rm at high 
levels of wjuality in earlier eviucational experiences. 1 
definitely do not bt^Heve Ci»llegi>s should be in the busi- 
ness of irffering develiipmental or basic skills Wi>rk, and, 
most of all, I rt*sent the implication that faiulty have 
some responsibility for teaching such students anything 
more than the content of their discipHnt^. 1 am not here 
to mother or handhold these adults. If thvy haven't 
learntH.i to hv respimsible at this point in their lives, 1 
doubt that my impact will afftvt them much." 

After listening to this professor, I askt*d the qut^stitni, 
"Can you tell me or this audience w hy you are w^orking 
In an open-diH>r community C4>}lege? It is obvious that 
you do not agrtv with the valutas that undergird the 
community colleges. Yt>u art* not in sympathy with the 
students who enroll in open-access institutitms; you 
don't agree with the missitm, the curriculum, or the role 
ofinstruction in providingsuccessforsuch students; and 
I can't imagine anything more troublesome to a profes- 
sional than being in an institution where you totally 
disagrei^ with the college's function. " 

I ct^ntinutnl, "Why don't you knik annmd for a 
teaching positiim in a college wht>se values and mission 
are cimgruent with ymir own? You obviously are not 
enjoying the assignment you now have, and surely your 
colleagues and students atv cognizant of your displeas- 
ure. Do yourself and yourcollegea big favor and find an 
institution whi?se values are cimgruent with your own/' 

Historical Faculty Preferencefi 

This story shcnild not be surprising to those kni>w- 
ledgeable about faculty and staff in American commu- 
nity colleges. In Lee Medsker called attention to the 



fact that community college faculty membt^rs may 
uMvsider themselves moreclwly a»laltnJ to a group (or 
college) to which they aspire to belong than to the 
community college family of which they are actually 
members. In the 1^70s, Medsker and Tiller>* found that 
almost 45 percent of community college faculty 
members preferred to In? employed at a four-ye»ir col lege 
or university. Assuming that these preferena*s remain 
taie in the 198l)s, the fact that many community 
ci^llege faculty memlvrs would prefer to be elsewhere 
raist*s a major question as to the institutional commit- 
ment prt^sent in American community colleges. 

Certain aspects of the phenomena are understand- 
able from a perspective of history. Many faculty 
members who aspired to four-year college or university 
roles tiHik positions in open-door colleges believing that 
si>me exptTienci? in a ct>negiate slotting would qualify 
them later for a faculty slot at a serior institution. There 
are still significant numKTs of community college 
faculty who would simply prefer to be teaching in more 
prestigious institutions. 

What is impt^rtant at this point in the history of the 
community college movement is the realization that 30 
io 50 ptTcent of current faculty and staff will be retiring 
over the next decade. It is becoming increasingly critical 
for community coIlegt*s to identify prospective faculty 
members whi>se values, attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors 
are truly congruent with the fiKus and mission of the 
t^pen-door college. It makes little sense ever to hire 
individuals into an organization who are in basic 
distigreement with its purposes. 

Shared Vision 

In our recent study of transfiirmational leadership in 
American community colleges (Roueche, Baker, and 
Kose, 1989), one attribute identified with exceptional 
leaders was the quality of "shared vision.'' Shared vision 
is much more than a CECs ha ving clarity around vision^ 
scope, or mission. Shared vision means that faculty and 
staff in the college not only understand the vision of the 
president or chancellor but also share in that vision, are 
excited by it, and most important, are truly committed to 
the vision — perei>nally and professionally. 

Community colleges must move quickly to identify 
those personal and prof^sional values they seek in all 
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employees. Quality corporations are value-driven and 
seek to employ only those employees whose values are 
osi^istent with theirs. Similarly, community colleges 
need to bring as much care and fidelity to the hiring of 
part-time faculty as they do to the recruitment and 
selection of full-time staff. In fact, in many institutions, 
the bulk of the instructional load is borne by part- 
timers— most of whom have not been carefully scruti- 
nized or evaluated prior to the first meetings of their 
assigned classes. 

Improving Faculty Selection 

The following recommendations represent key first 
steps that the leadership of aimmunity a^Ileges should 
take to impn>ve faculty selection. 

First, I50 faculty member should be hired to teach in 
a commukiity college before the individual is observed 
teaching an actual class. In the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration at The University of Texas at 
Austin, all applicants are acquired to teach a class K^fore 
the departmimt's faculty and students, including appli- 
cants for part-time positions. Similarly/ ci>mmunity 
collt*gi^ should n.»i]uire all teaching applicants to teach a 
three-hour class to give members of the search commit- 
tee ample time to st*e how well a prospective instructor 
can ktvp students involved and excited for that \'cry 
challenging three-hour instructional period. This 
should bt*a requirement for all instructors, both full and 
part-time. While it wxiuld be difficult to assess the 
teaching skills of a part-time faculty member hired in an 
emergency situation to teach a class, that faculty member 
shimld subsequently be required to demonstrate his 
or her teaching skills before being rehirt^d to teach 
additional classtn^. 

The purpiise i^f requiring an applicant to teach is to 
ascertain the human an^l motivational skills (the craft of 
leaching) the individual possesst*s prior to an employ- 
ment dtHTision, Crt*iientials and degrtvs eamtxi have 
little to do with the excitement and magic that a teaching 
applicant can bring int4> a classrwm. The role of the 
teacher in motivating students may not bi* so critical in a 
universilv setting, but research indicates that miHivation 
is the critical variable that separates successful from 
unsuccessful faculty in community collegers. Any 
observer oi an applicant can ascertain if the prt>sptvtive 
faculty member I ) is truly excited abiuit his or her disci- 
pline; 2) is interesti^d in learning something about 
students as a prelude to inlnnJucing the subjivt matter to 
theclass; 3) is proactive in building student involvement 
in the actual activitii^s of the class or lab; and 4) is friendly^ 
alive, alert, and fHisitive. Community colle^;es must kxik 
for human-centered individuals who takeasmuch pride 
in helping students gri>w and develop as they do in their 
mastery of subject matter or discipline. 

Second, all successful teaching applicants should be 
required to complete a one to two-week progi^am of 
orientation, socialization, acculturation, and training. 
Again, the goal should be to include all full and part-time 
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faculty in such a program. Only in collides and univer- 
sities are employees hired, provided w ith no orientation 
or training, and turned loose in cla^romns to teach. 
Community colleges need to develop viable and 
challenging programs of orientation and training for all 
new employees (not just faculty) so that they can repre- 
sent their institutions and their communities at high 
levels of performance the first day they begin work. A 
numlx?r of community colleges now have this require- 
ment. In the pnwince of Ontario, all new community 
ct>llege faculty are required to complete a two-week 
training session during the summer before the fall 
semester commences. The Ministry of Education 
provides the funds for these sessions, and faculty 
members fmm wllegesall over the pwvince attend with 
experienced staff development professionalsand master 
teachers. 

At Miami-Dade Community College, new faculty 
members are expected to complete two graduate courses 
offered by the University of Miami. These courses fivus 
on the mission, ro\t\ and scope of the a>mmunity college; 
provide an overxiew of students, curriculum, and 
miules of instruction; and emphasize actual classrcx>m 
teaching and the role of the instructor in classrcxim 
reseaR*h. The courses haxe been developed in close 
collaboration and ciH>pcration with Miami-Dade staff 
and faculty, who a!si> parlicifxite in teaching these 
amrses. The pinnt is that the community college is 
helping design a learning experience for all new faculty 
members to insure their teaching proficiency in the 
classriK>m. 

Community collegt^s rec]uire masterful teachers in 
their classnnmis. They can ill afford to hire individuals 
whose valutas and attitudes are not consistent with the 
net»ds of their students and communities. It requires 
little or no new budget allocation to spend the time 
necessiiry to make sure that applicants can, in fact, teach 
and have genuine interest in students. Themtxlest costs 
of developing exemplary training programs for all new 
employees are more than offset by tangible gains in 
pn>diictivity. Thest^ twi) recommendations will serxe 
communitv collegt*s well in attracting a cadre of new 
faculty members who can help to imonne on the 
promise of the opt^n diH>r. 

folu! i. Rouixhciii Pwf'csi^v' iiUii Dinrfor of tf^^'Contmu- 
nihf Colli\^c i.cinUrship Pn)^ram. The Llmrrsity of T tM/?s at 
AuMin, where he hohh the Sid Rii harihim Rc^ent:> Chair. 
Recipient of the 1988 B. himar fohniMm Aieard for Leadership 
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SYMBOLISM AND PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 



William G. Tiemey 



College pn^idenls are reguhulv reminded of the 
impi^rtiince of the symbolic roles that thev fill *is the 
heads of their organizations. However, the symbolic 
dimensions of leadership are complex, and little practi- 
cal advice has been offered to assist college presidents to 
use and manage symbols efftHrtively as leaders. This 
abstract attempts to shed light on the natun* i^f symbols 
and their relationship to leadership and to analyze the 
perceptions of college pa»sidents regarding their own 
use ot symbi>ls in performing their leadership taskN. 

Leadership and Symbolism 

Symbols are rjot simply vehicles in which meaning 
resides — a tabernacle which holds institutitmal K*liefs. 
Rather, symbols are strategies for understanding and 
acting in the organizational world. Symbi^ls help partici- 
pants make sense of their organizations. Clearly, widely 
told organizational myths and elaborate rituals are 
symbolic, yet symKilism per\ades the ordinary and 
minute activities of organizational life. Individuals 
attach significance to any number of phenomena, but it 
is in the context of an organization that symbols acquin» 
shared meaning. 

Symbols exist within an org»mi/ation whether o: not 
organizational participants are aware of them, Tliev 
exist w^herever human activity occurs; thev Reside in 
actions, events, language, dn^ss, cea^monies, and struc- 
tural roles in an organization. Therefi>re, it is nt*cessarv 
to understand the context in which svmbi>ls function and 
the ways in which leaders use them ti) create and inter- 
pret their organizations. 

Leaders are the primary transmitters of symbols in 
an organization. Thesymbolic mle of a college prt^ident 
allows him or her to communicate a vision of the college 
that others are unlikely ti> be able to u^mmunicate. 

I iowever, leaders are not entirely fa*e to define what 
is and is not symbolic. Nor can they control the interpre- 
tation thatotfiersmakeof their symbols. Merely bc^cause 
a college president intends an open door to signify open 
communication dtvs not guarantee that faculty will 
interpret the sign in that way. As well, presidents inherit 
the histories and cultures of their colleges, and these help 
determine Ihe parameters of their use of symbiils. 

Categories of Symbols Used by Presidents 

In order to determine how presidents perceived of 
their use of symbols in their leaaership roles, inter\ iew 



data fri^m a fivi*-year longitudinal study of college and 
university leadership conducted by the National Center 
for Postsecondary Governance and Finance were 
examined. Interviews with a national sample of thirty- 
two prt*sidents were conducted by a research team 
during the I'^Hd-H? academic year using a common 
pri>loa)l. Ot' the thirty-two, eight each headed major 
research universities public four-year colleges, 
independent colleges, and community colleges; sixteen 
were new (with tenures of three years or less), and 
sixtet^n were old (with tenures greater than five years). 

Analysis of the inter\'iew data identified six 
categories of syuibt^ls that the presidents reported using. 
Intea^stinglv, thi^re w^ere no significant oifferenccs in 
presidential perceptions and use of symbi^ls by type of 
institution or tenure in pi^silion. 

Metaphorical. The presidents providing metaphors, 
or figures of sptvch, for thi^mselves, their institutions, 
and their activitit»s. One spoke of a "team/' ''shared 
value," and "community." Another sp>ke of "glue" 
that iielps the college "stick together. Still another 
spi>keof organizational participants as "trwps." Others 
used metaphors for themsehcs that included "fiH>tball 
coach/' "counsek>r," and "orchestra conductor." 

I'i\»sidents perceive of themselves as leaders with 
multiple roles, but by using particular metaphors, they 
pri>vide simplified images for their leadership and their 
i>rganizaliims. However, the success or failure of a 
metaphor as a strategy depends upim how well the 
metaphor fits the organizational cultua>. A faculty that 
sees itself as an academy of sch4>lars may rebt*I at the idea 
that they are troops being led by a general. 

Phifsical. Physi.^il symbi>ls reh?r to objects that are 
meant to mean something other than what they are. New 
libraries, a faculty club, schwl ties and pins/and a host 
of artifacts au* designed by presidents as symbolic 
representations to variousconstituencies. One president 
reported using the acquisition of personal computers for 
each faculty member to make a statement "that we are 
changing teaching here/' the purpose was not so much 
to give PCs to the faculty but to make that statement. 

Communicative. Communicative symbols include 
not only oral discourse, but also the range of written and 
non-verbal cor aunications strat^i^ that presidents 
use. The presidents reported attending meetings, 
rubbing elbows with students or faculty, calling faculty 
by their first names, entertaining constituents in their 
homes, and sending birthday cards to communicate 
various messages. 
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Strticttiral Symbolic structure nre thwe institu- 
tioriii} structures and prwt^sses thnt signify more th«in 
who reports to whom. Of the categories of symbuls 
di^tcussed in this p<iper, it was the structural form that 
mostdistinguishtni new presidents from old ones. New 
presidents were mort* likely loembracedecision-makinjj; 
struclurt^ as symbolic of chanj^e; they set up or reinv ig- 
oratt\i councils, established task forces, and reorganized 
administrative structures to place their distinctive 
imprimaturs on their institutions. While the mecha- 
nisms lhemselvi*s mav prtxiuce change, their principal 
intent were as symbi^fs tif change. 

Personification. Symbolic pi^rsi^nification refers toa 
leader's intent to a^present a mess»ige with an individual 
or group. Appointing a student to the administrative 
anmcil can be a symbt>l of caring abimt and in\'i»hing 
students. One president, feeling the netni toen»phasi/e 
teaching, appointed thav deans and a vice president 
with str4>ng teaching credentials. 

The presidents also saw themselvL*s as symK)ls of 
the institution. Their willingness to meet the public was 
the most tangible example of symbi^lic personification: 
the president /s the a>llege. 

Ideational, Ideas as symbt^ls refer to the imagers that 
presidents convey about the missions and purposes of 
their institutiims/ Thesw. images are symK>Iic represen- 
tations of institutional values, and what a pa»sident 
perceives to K* of value is i>ften what the institutit>n will 
try to achieve. Particularly in community colleges with 
multiple missions what a president enftphasi/es con- 
veys to constituents the nrimim' gtnils of tne institutiim. 

I Unvever, ideational symbi>is are the most difficult 
to interpret, espivially when thesy mbiil isdi\ orced frimi 
a tangible context. Ideas that presidents percei\ e to Iv 
important may apptMr to be no more than rhett>ric ti> 
Cimstiluents unable to interpret the symbols. 

Strategics for Using Symbols 

The study of the symbi)lic dimension of leadership 
suggests three strategit»s for Ci^llege presidents stvking 
to use and manage symbols effivlively as leaders; 

1. Sifmhoh Demand Corroboration. I heinterx iews 
rexealt^d se\eral contradictions bt*t\Neim what presi- 
dents intended as symbols and how thev acted. One 

S^resident espoused \isibility, yet met fi^rmally with 
acultv 4>nly t>nce a year. One's ideational symbol was 
"excellence/' but identified institutional survival as the 
top priority. Another cited the creation of a faculty 
council as a structural symbol yet created no formal 
mechanism for meeting with the faculty. Still another 
tried to communicate symbolically that open, frank 
discussion was critically important, Dut at the same time 
demanded extraordinary loyalty. 

All individuals demonstrate discrepancies between 
what they say and do, and these do not imply the intent 
to deceive cimstituents. instead, leaders must be aware 
of how symbolic forms can contradict one another. 
Leaders must demonstrate consistency and corroborate 
their symbols by word and deed. 



2. Stfmbots Must Be Consistent with Organizationat 
Culture. The culture of an organization is ca»ated by its 
histoiy, the orientations and perceptions of its partici- 
pants, and its environment. It is a dynamic in which a 
leader's symbols may or may not be interpR»ted as 
intended. Yhus, disMmana^cah iKcur even if a president 
corrobi^rates his i>r her svmbi^ls but uses symbols that are 
inconsistent with the cultua' of the institution, 

A new president mav want to symboli/e care and 
concern for faculty and structurally a*i^rgani/e the 
decision-making prinress to make it rmire participative 
through the ust* of cmmcils and committcvs. I iowever, 
the strategy may fail if the president ignorc*s the fact that 
the organizational cultua* has a'Ued for a generation on 
pa»sidential informality and one-on-i>ne convers*itions 
with faculty. 

Leaders ntvd to understand the internal dynamics at 
work in their institutiims and use svmbt^ls that are 
Ct>nsistent with their cultured, Tlie challenge is not only 
to search for c<>ntradictii>ns in symbolic forms but also to 
understand !iow symbols alate to established cultua\ 

3, A Variety of Sifmbolic Forms Should Be Used. 
Leaders, not unlike most individuals, are intuitively 
aware that particular obj^'cts or activitit^s aa^ highly 
imbued with symbolism. Yet, a wide array i>f symbols 
are available to bv used to lead effectivelv. Ktither than 
rely on the symbt>lic content of a single conviKation 
speech every year, a prt»sident will K»nefit fa>m employ- 
ing a variety of consistent symbols. 

All acts within an organization nre open io interpre- 
tation; \ irtually everythinga leader dtu^sor says (ur Joes 
not do or say) is capable of symbolic interpretation. To 
acknowltxjge the pervasiveness of symbols does noi 
imply that a leader lias little control over an organization 
that interprets mess*igi*s the way it wants. Instead, a 
central chalkTige for the leader is to interpret the culture 
i>f the organization and to draw upi^n all available 
symbolic forms to assist participants ti> make sense of 
organizational acti\ ities — and to lead effectively. 

This study was perfi^rmed with a grant frorii ihv 
Otticeot tducational KesiMrch and Improvement ot the 
U. S. LVpartment of Educatiim. Howewr, the opinions 
expressed in this abstract do not nect*ssarily reflcvt the 
opinions or piilicit*s oi OERI or the IX'fHirtment of 
Education, and no endi>rsement of these opiniims is 
intended or implitxL 

Willimft C. Tienny is i}s<hhvtt profissor mul research 
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study referenced in thi^ al^tract /s aiwfahle from the 
Institutional Leadership Project, National Center for 
Post^condary Governance and Finance . 4114 CSS Building. 
Univer<iit\f of Maryland, Ct>//t\^v Park, MD 20742. Ftiller 
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COPING WITH SECTION 89 



Glen Gaberi 



Stvlion m i>t the T*i\ Rctorm Act {iM W^514) 

may ^i^;ni^ic*1nt)y alter htnv many tDmmimily a>lk*j;L^ 
do business. Not only di»i*s the law atttvt the way 
wHeges pay and pnn idc benetits to their employtvs, it 
indirectly affects their emplovment o{ part-time staff. 
Since nian\ community ct>lleges reh i^n large numbers 
of adjunct faculty, the act affects education in ways not 
en\ isioned by Ci>ngress. CommunitN' college presidents 
tMxxi a general understanding t)t' the law, its implications 
fi^r their organi/atitins, and thealtematiw^ as ailable tor 
Ci>mpliance. Hespite etK^rts to get its eMecti\e date 
postfH>ned vT its provisions re^valed, Section S*-^ became 
effivtive on january 1 oi this year. 

Purposes of the Law 

The Tax Reform Act i>f l^Sh is an attempt ti>i»stab)ish 
strict rules kyr the uniform; consistent, and nondiscrimi- 
nat4>ry treatment oi all employee benetits by allowing 
their e-.clusion from taxable incimie onl\' if thev are 
provided to a broad cross-sectitm i^f empltwtvs. Tradi- 
tidinally. most employee bi*nefils ha\ e Kvn tax exempt. 
Fi^r example, an employee has ni'^t bvcv riV|tiired to 
divlart* the premiumsa college pays for hisor her health 
insurance as taxable earnings. This has generally Kvn 
true ev en when alt the employees i>f a college di> ni>t get 
the s*ime level of cmerage, for instance, when health 
insurance premiums are paid only fi^r the families of 
upjHT-level administrators but n4>t ti>r other employtvs. 

In addition to the explicitly stated purpi>ses of the 
law, St»ctiim 8^ may ha\ e iHher public policy mitcomes, 
The law may have the effect of increasing the number of 
persons receixing empk>yer-paid coverage. It may tend 
to decRMse both the number of uninsured and those 
totally dependent on public health facilities, as wtII as to 
k*ssi^n prL*ssureon the Social Si^curity System and public 
welfare programs. It may also generate tax n^venue. 
Howex er, thcsv outcomes are mU thi>se dirtvtly relattHj 
to the efftvt of the law on higher education. 

The Law in a Nutshell 

At the risk of oversimplifying, the law stipulatc*s that 
a benefit is discriminiitory if it favors highly paid 



emplovtvs over ni>n-highly paid; and the measure of this 
is the pri>porlion of employtvs in each calegorv . 

Benefits include at least group term life, accident, 
and health plans; but they may also include tuition 
programs, employee discmmts, free services, or meals at 
college-opt^rated eating facilities. Flex K^nefit or 
' cafeteria" programs complicate the application 4>f the 
legal tests. di>es the existence of more than one 
Ci^lkvtix e bargaining gn^up at a college. 

I or the purposes of the law, a highly paid employee 
in IwHMmay Ivany individual making $7?,lKX) annually 
or anyone making 554,480 who is in the top comptnisited 
twenty percer.t of the work force or an "officer" of the 
college. The law requires that many types of part-time 
workers be considered as well as fulUtime empU>vees in 
calculatiiins. Ft)r the purj^H^se of applying the nondis- 
crimination tornnilae, the law establishc^s a seventt*en 
and iHie-half hi>ur work wivk as the threshold. (Swe 
have ctmtust*d this pnn isiim to mean that colleges must 
pro\ ide K*nefits ti> part-time wx^rkers Th^it is ni>t the 
case; hmvever, benefits for part-timers may be 4>ne of 
sewral optit)ns ax ailable fi^r passing the legal tests.^ 

Bivause of the complexity of their work forces and 
bt^caust^ i>f the common practice to rely heavily on part- 
time faculty and staff, many Ciwmunity colleges will fail 
the legal ti'sts for benefits mmdiscrimination. In addi- 
iiow many ctmmiimity colleges will have faculty as well 
as administrators whi^ qualify as "highly compens<ited/' 
Bi»sidt^ nondiscrimination requirements, there are also 
regulations for written dcnrumentation and niUification 
tor each biMiefit plan. In shi^rt, presidents and boards 
cannot conclude that they ci^mply with this law simply 
btvause everyone gets the Siime btMiefits or Ixnrause 
part-time employees get health insurance. 

An unusual feature of this Liw is that failure to 
comply may result in significant penalties for bt^th the 
c4^1legeasemp!overand itsemployt*es. Thecollegemusl 
report any discriminatory K^nefit it provide to highly 
comjx^nsited employees and pay penalties that may not 
bv offset by any tax credits or deductions. Also, any 
highly paid employee who recei\'t*s a discriminatory 
benefit in exct*ss of the lc\ el proxided to the non-highly 
compensated is subject to tax on that excess benefit as if 
it were income. This may include claims paid as well as 
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premium«». Fur instance, a dean receiving family medical 
coverage determined to In? discriminatory may be liable 
for taxes on the cc^lege-paidfwmium. In thecase where 
the college fails even ti^ meet requirements of written 
diKumentation and notification of benefits, the dean 
might also be liable for taxes on the dollar value of the 
medical expenst^ he or she is reimbursed. The fx^nnlty 
is impc>sed on worker as well as employer. 

Realistically, the law cannot ignored. Thea^ may be 
giHKf reasons for a ci^llege to hv in nonct>mpliance, but 
this should be the rmilt of analysis and deliberate 
choice. 

Complying on Campus 

Understanding that Sectitm H^h\{ theTa\ Returm Act 
i>f U^Sb is both seriiuis and applicable, a pre**ident must 
niiikt* two im!iiedi»ile divisions, first, the staft memlvr 
responsible hn an>rdtnating the diUii a>lleitii>n neces- 
sary tt^r legiil testing and adminiMering the Ci^llege's 
ongtnng ctMnpliance musi Iv identified. The president 
must then dekidi* lo uhat extent it ,m\ , an tenia) 
ctmsultant shiuild be retained t4> assist with tlie data 
Ci^llec titMi and testing, io re\ ieu current benefit plans, to 
de\eli>p ctmiplianct* strategies, and to prepare written 
divuments fttr each plan that meet new standards, 
M/e oi the ct>llege, the depth o! technical statt, and ll-i* 
coniplrxitv of ei>ni^XMi sat it >n prt»grams will KMnip4*: \int 
consideratuMis when di'terinining u hether \o do it\ - 
thing in-luHisf or to y\i^ tnjtside tor scr\ ices 

S*ilion has been a bona!i/a for law\r^- iU ttnin- 
tants.and ionMiltants. Tlie law is new and its pi .\ i>it»its 
tar triMncli-ar, asoi tins u riling, IKS^uiijehni'shaM* ni^i 
vet Kt* n iNsiu^l. If extfrnal evpertist* is !i> bv purchasi-d, 
it is \\ ti>av oid an\ t>ne with pat answers uhes are just 
not possible \et) and look insti^ad ti> sonuHMie with 
spiiitie t»\perience ilt^Uin^i; with ciUTipensatiini and 
benetits. 

.AttiTdei iihiii; \\ htnvill bv rt'sponsihle fiu what, the 
president must thiMi turn ti>s4>me harder pt>licv issues. 
\one ot thi'Si' are siniple. and each \n ill ha\ e a pi^Utical 
as well as di>llar C4»s[ 

I. It it is vietermined that st>me o\ the ci>lle);e*s 
benetits are discriminiitiirx*, should the Ci^Hoge deliber- 
ately decide to be in lumcompiiance and do nolhinj;? 
This wimld mean t he 1 1 allege wimld ha\'e to pay smne tax 
penaltiis and si> would st>me key or highly paid employ- 
ivs. It would alM^ alk>w the ct>llege to cimtinue its plans 
unchanged without extending benefits to empU>yt.H» 
categorii»s not cura^nlly included, such as part-timers. 

Z Should the ct^llege go ahead and Ix' in mmci^m- 
pliance but raise the s«ilaries of highly paid empk>yees U> 
offset theadded personal taxes? This practice is a^ferrtnj 
tuas "grossing up." It would eliminatea problem for the 



employees affected, but giving senior faculty and 
administratoi^ a special pay increase is not without 
political peril tcK^ally. 

3, Should the college simply eliminate any part of 
a benefit plan determined to be discriminatory? While 
this is the least costly apprMch (unless salaries are 
"grossed up" to compensate for the benefit taken away), 
it certainly will not result in high morale «imong the 
management team or senior faculty, 

4. Should benefits plans be made mon^ inclusive to 
make them a^mpliant? That is, should the number of 
employees eligible fi^r benefits be expanded to a pt^int 
where the plan is no longer discriminatory? iTiis 
approach is possibly the simpK»st and will make more 
empUn'et^ happy, H4nve\er, increasing the number 
ctn ered not onlv adds to premiums and administrative 
Ci^sts, it als4> extends the C4)|lege's risk expt>sure. In the 
long nm this decisiim may bt* the most ci^stly. 

^. Shtnild the wi>rk tt>ne bv restnictured to fit into 
categories that better meet compliance? Ft>r instance. 
sht>uld ri'j;ular part-time workiTs bv restricted to less 
than se\ enteen and one-halt htnirs or shtuild the number 
ot tull-time statt be increased >vhile the number o\ part- 
timers is dirreasi^l? Such staffing decisiiuis i>b\ iouslv 
ha\ 1' far reav hing impact on the collegi^'sentirt't^rgani/a- 
tional structure. 

The prtnisiiMis ol Si'ctit>n applv to i*ach 
conmnnuty college \vhene\er its emploxee Ivnelils 
plans arc up ti»r annual renewal tn lMh^~tor mt>s! at the 
t»nd o\ thv spring sc'nn*sti»r or the K^ginning o( the tall 
tfrnv Si^u* ctnisultants helie\ i» that an\ emplover w ho 
kan shcnv ^ood t»iith efforts in 1*^HM Wiuild n4>t be subject 
to full jvnalties for nonuMuplianvi-, and excess benefits 
di> not ha\ e io be reporlv^d until \V-2 forms are issued in 
[anu.irv 

Thi» law will ci^st most cinnmunity colleges moni'\ . 
!t may i hange the wav some do business. There is Mill 
tinu' (but not much) toroac h presuitMit t4>anal\/e and 
make well-nUt>rmed pt^licvdecisiimsaNnithow compli- 
ance will be acct>mplislu\i on campus. Since t cmgress 
does not si^'m to ha\ e imderstood the effect of this 
legislation on CiUiimunits' ccillege education, puNidiMits 
should rep4)rt ti> their senati^rs and representativ»N the 
full impact i>f this law — once it has Kvn determined. 

Ctcn Gilbert is Dam for Ptatmtn^^ ami ImtHutioml 
Ativtimctucut , /o/nison Cottftfi^ Community 0>//c\*t% 
Ovvrlmui Vark^ KiViSi^^. He i> mi aUmwu> of the ]9fi^ 
i.xCi Ulwc Umhraltip Imtitvtc amdiu ied by the Uuisiite for 
bwoxHUion m fhe Community College a% part of a urant from 
the W, K. KellOji}{ ¥oumktHm. 
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MBO REVISITED 
Edward J. Listen 



Colls toriicanintibility trimi stMv lo};is!iituros, 
iiccaditing iigcncies, and other extorriii! constitu- 
oncit^s tire ni>t likely ti^ oKite^ Ci^mmunity eolleges 
will continue ti^ bv chollenged to demonstrate their 
etfivtixeness in performing; the missions that 
SiKiety hiis set tor thenv 

Ci>mmunity colleges hnve respimded to these 
calls tor *icci>unt*ibiHty in x'nrioiis Wiiys, and the 
term *'institutiimal effectiveness ' has provided an 
umbrella tor a host ot activities aimed at document- 
ing student outcomes. However, in this nish to 
respond with new management systems, colleges 
have apparently iwerUn^ked a not-so-new system 
that might be particularly suited bi>th ti> the task nt 
hftindond the culturtuif most miKlern institutions oJ 
higher education. That is, community colleges 
might benefit by taking another look at MBO- 

Revisiting MBO 

Management by objtvtives {MBl» was tirst 
intnniuced by Peter Dnicker in 1^34. It was popu- 
kiri/ed in government, and then in t)ther types of 
organi?:at*. ns in the l^bOs, only to be rejected as 
iwerly cumbtTsome. 

As originally conceived, WBO was a phik>so- 
phy and system of management which empha- 
sized the setting i>f agreed uptm and measurable 
objectives and the use of these objectives to evalu- 
ate performance. In addition to setting clearly 
defined goals whi>se accomplishment could be 
delermintni using objc^rtive yc^rdsticks, manage- 
ment by objectives could alsi> result in improved 
communication by reiiuiring supervision* and 
employees to discuss and agree on performance 
ob^tives. It als4> encouraged a more participative, 
team approach to management. 

Most accounts of the decline of MBO point to 
the percf^ption that writing careful objectives 
became a time-consuming effort, created a moun- 
tain of paperwork, and was mon? concerned with 



the priKess of detailing gmni objectives than with 
carrying them out. It may also bv that for commu- 
nity ci>llegc^, the WW>s was a time of e\pU»si\'e 
growth more suited to action and building than ti> 
detail and micromanagement. Perhaps the fatal 
flaw of previous attempts to implement MIK) vvas 
the prex ailing cimcern that, once written, the huge 
diKuments containing painstakingly written 
objectiws were fileci away and never used. 

I lowes er, MBO might be more suited for the 
current environment, particularly as it emphasizes 
measurement and accounlabililv. It apptvirs that 
the best elements of the system can be applied 
successfully to mwt the recent challenges posed by 
the institutii>nal effectiventss movement. 

A Successful Application of MBO 

The C i>mmunity C ollege of Rlunie Island has 
adopted a management practice that includes the 
mt>st positive elements i>f the MBO system. The 
annual President's Management Letter is a classic 
MBO exercise, e\ en though it is never refer rc^J to in 
thi>se terms. 

The IVi^sident's Management Letter is submit- 
hxi annually ti> the Khi>de Island Board of Cin er- 
nors for I ligher Education, the college's gowrning 
board. The practice was initiated nearly a decade 
ago when Frank Newman, then president i>f the 
University of Rhode Island, submitti*d an unsolic- 
ited confidential repi^rl to the board on what he 
perceived as the strengths and weaknesses of the 
university. The following yea r, the presidents of all 
three public pi^ststximdary inslitutiims in the state 
received a memorandum from the Office of Higher 
Education containing due dates for the annual 
"management letter/' President Newv<an's confi- 
dential report was thus institution .nzed. 

In the early years the le*\r was developed 
primarily by the president, with input as needed 
from various key administrators. It was submitted 
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to the biKird but w^is not generally shared with the 
college community* Later, the prwesji of develop- 
ing the letter was expanded to include mi^ a^lU^e 
constituencii^ and the formal was standardized- 
The **letter has bt\ome a major diKument, and its 
development the principal planning pi xess fi>r the 
college. 

Components of the Letter 

The President's Management Letter is divideii 
into tour maji>r compiMients: 

L a narrative overview highlighting m^pr 
achievements for the previmis year; 

2, a detailed progress repi>rt on the status of 
gi>als and objectives adopted for the 
previous year: 

3, an exiHTUtive summarv outlining major 
goals and priorities for the next fi\ e years; 

4, a detailed listing of institutional goals and 
objivtiw^ for the coming year. 

Divisional vice presidents nitvt with their 
management team annually to review their prog- 
rc^ss in mcvting the current year's objt*ctives and to 
deveU)p glials and objectivt*s for the cimiing year. 
The management team is expected to share infor- 
mation and obtain input from subi>rdi nates. An 
effort is made through this priKvss ti> include all the 
various constituencies of the college in the privess. 

C'fOals and i>bjectives developed on the 
divisicmal level are submittt*d to the President's 
Council for review aiid eiiiting for organization, 
accuracy, clarity and consistency of style. The 
college's planning advisory committee also has an 
oppi>rtiniity to review the goals and i>bjecti\'es. 

Because of the si/e and complexity of the 
institutiim (CCRI is the largist cimimimilv college 
in New England, with an enn^llment of abtuit 
1 3,lH)l) students), the repi>rt generally excetn^is fifty 
pages in length. It would be even k>nger except that 
it f{Knisc*s only on those* new programs and objiv- 
tives that \ ariiuis departments will be concentrat- 
ing during the coming year 

Planning Document. The President's Manage- 
ment Letter is the only coUeue diKTument that can 
accurately be called a planning tcKil kn the 
institution. The letter contains long and short 
range objectivt^s which are described in detail. 
Timetables are included fi>r completion o{ etich 
objecHve. Because the objecti\'es are develo^x^d 
with broad-based participation at the divisii>nal 
leveL the objectives are generally accepted 



throughout the college. 

The letter isdislributcd todeans/dirtvti^rs.and 
department chairper^ins^ and is nvide available* to 
faculty and staff ufxin rei]uest, 

tvalmtion Mechanism. The letter is a highly 
structured dcKrument and clearly delineati^s who is 
responsible to acaimplish which objixrtiw accord- 
ing to a sfHxrif ied timeline- Divisions, departments, 
and ultimately individual administrators are held 
aca^untable for thi*ir performance in satisfying 
specified goals and objectives. 

Throughout the year divisions i>r indix idual 
administrators are asked to repi>rt to the h^rd oi 
governors on a par'i'^ular aspect of the manage- 
ment letter. Th*' j prt^ientations provide the 
college with an oppi>rtunity to explain to the 
governing b^vial how the diKument is integrated 
inti> the imgoing i>}XTatii>n and fabric of thecollege. 

It is impossible to say precisely why the Presi- 
dent V Management 1 etter has worked so well at 
CCRL In many ways, it is a rather simple planning 
prinress, one that does ni>t inv iude some of the nH>re 
sophisticated elements i>f modern strategic 
planning nnulels, such as neetis assessments, 
enxironmental scans, and complicated projectiims 
of enrollment and financial trends. Similarly, it is 
noX a complex e\'aluation nu niel that relicts heavi'i v 
on statistical analysis or newly deveU>ped 
measures of student learning, 

\ iowever, the letter d<K*s work. It employs the 
best principles of a sound management svstem and 
has improvi*d planning and communicatitni, 
created a stronger management team, and 
increased accountability. Mt>st of all, it has Ivcome 
an effective diKument tor Citmrnunicating with 
and demtmstrating to the governing board the 
efftvtiveness oi the colleges efforts. In i>ther 
wi>rds, the management letter is an ettective MHO 
system — known by ani>ther name. 

IMvard f. Liston /> pnsuicfft of the Coffifitntfitu 
Ctylli\^c of Rhode hhifui. He /s fortfur prctihicftt of I o> 
A^i^cli'fi Pim c Colh'fi^i' in WiHHilmnl Hill<. OilifonthL 
tvhi mi> the foundhi^ im*^iiicut of HousUonit Conwiu- 
nitxf College in Hrit1*iic}H^rt , Connecticut. He /s activehf 
involml with AACfC, Nntiomil Council of State Direc- 
tor< of Conununitxt Colleges, the National Posfsmt??- 
iitmf Alliance, ami COMBASE. 
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2001: THE WORLD OUR STUDENTS WILL ENTER 

Louis Harris 



In the the configuration of the world will 

change dramatically. By 1992, Western Europe will form 
a new ecom>mic entity that will make the U. S. the 
world's number two economic power. By the year 2{X)1 , 
the U. S. might well be number three, also behind a 
S4)ulheastem sphere of influence headed by Japan. The 
Soviet sphere will exist, but ^vill rank far down eainomi- 
cally fnim the other economic superpcwers. These 
configurations will require that all tvonomic activity be 
oriented globally, or not survive. 

Ford Mott^r Company today is a prototype of w^hat 
mapr American companies will be by the year 2lM)l. 
Ford will produce 40 percent of its cars in the Far East, 
40 percent in the U. S., and 20 percent in Euwpe. Ford 
will still be an American a^mpany, but it will operate on 
a truly global basis, and the ground rules for operation 
will differ in the newly integrated Eurt>pe, in Asia, and in 
the United Stales. 

Competing in a Global Economy 

To qualify for work in this gloKil economy, the 
young person of 2001 will have to have a global pen^pec- 
tive, an intimate knowledge of what the world is really 
like outside the U. S. Whiletodaymt>st young pw^ple are 
just plain illiterate about world geography, cross- 
cultural understanding will not only bt» the mark of an 
educated perM>n, but a requisite for ea>nomic survixuil 
Tomorrow's ji>bs will require not only language pn>fi- 
ciency, Hut also cultural Si>phi.'^tication. 

But this is only half the economic story. The other 
half may afftvt the basic personal living standards l4 
nearly every human being. As nations such a: Mexicti, 
Brazil, Korea, Singapore, and China have industrialized, 
they have produced many basic products at wages of 
no more ♦han three to four dollars an hour. The U. S. 
will be faced with rising living standards in emerging 
industrial nations produced by work forces that have 
cut^ompeted ite own. 

This will pose some terrible dilemmas for U. S. 
society. Lalx>r will not work for much lower than current 
rates, say four or five dollars an hour. Nor is a two-tiered 
labor force — one that pays twelve to sixteen dollars an 
lunir for skilled crafts, and one that |:^ys a competitive 



four to six dollars an hour for less skilled jobs— a toler- 
able solution. Such a structure would violate fair labor 
standards laws and suggest a variation of the South 
African mixiel. 

The only viable option is for the U. S. to educate, 
train, and use a labor force that the world has never seen 
before — tme that would be difficult for other nations 
to duplicate. Such a pix^l of people will be traintni to 
think creatively for themselves and to know where to 
get information when they do not know answers. By 
training a labor force of this kind , the U . S. could develop 
whole new industries and businesses that would be 
the envy of the rest of the world. They would be service 
industrieii, ranging from high-tech to finance, health, 
education, and computers. 

The singular mark of such an economy would not be 
its technology or methodokigy, but its distinctive labor 
force. Imnically, while twentieth century American 
technology has remained dominant, the U. S. has 
consistently found itself out-produced when its ttHrhnoI- 
t>gy is employed by much cheaper or more dedicated 
lalx^r. If the U. S. cannot compete in this labor market, 
its standard of living will .surely fall. Living standards 
can only be raised by inca^ased productivity by a labor 
force that is far superior to that of the rest of the world— 
the only Iabi>r fora^ that can think for itself. 

Demographic Changes and Challenges 

Thedemi^raphic changes that the U. will experi- 
ence in the next decade will largely determine the nature 
of the woi k force that must be transformed. 

Marriages are on the rist*, divora*s have topped out, 
and mi>re families will stick together than was predicted 
a decade ago. However, the nature and configuration of 
the family will change virtually beyond recognition. 
Fully eight out of ten adult women will be working by the 
year 2001 , com|:«red to 64 percent today. Working, even 
for mothers with young children, will be accepted as part 
of life, and nearly as many women as men will make up 
the work for«. 

In addition, a second basic change will take place 
among the elderly. When new l^islation outlawing 
mandatory i^tirement takes full hold in 199Z as much as 
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one-third to one-half of tho retired elderly will reenter 
the work force due to a demand for labt^r in a period of 
slwitage They will need to be reeducated and retrained, 
but their motivation and powers of application will 
extraordinarily high. 

The thiiti leg of the lalx>r tript'd will be minorities- 
blacks, Hispanic??, Asians, and others whom the U. S. will 
need to meet workforce shortages in er the next decade. 
CH'er one^third of the entire populatkin of the U, S. will 
be non-white by the turn of the a^ntury, as will nearly 
half of all children under eighteen. These statistics reveal 
the essence of the challenge of 5ur\ival the U. S. faces. 

To put it bluntly and categorically: by 2tM)l , the U. S. 
will have either succeeded or failed on the pivot^il issue 
of how to open the dtKirs of oppi>rtunity to minority 
young pec^ple. If it succeeds in finding ways to make 
minorities creative, thinking workers, as must alsi» 
happi^n io young whites, it will have created a strongly 
competitive America that is the envy of the rest of the 
world. But if the U. S. fails, all bets are off. The country 
will be mireti in a system burdened by unpriniuctive 
human beings that canni>t Ci^mpete in a global economy. 
The U. S. will Ixvome a st*cond-tier ecimomic power 
with greatly nniuced piTSi>nal standards of living. 

Changing Standards Needed in Education 

Now what dt>es all this mean fi^r the educatiimal 
system? Marc Tucker at the National Center for Educa- 
tion and the Econi>my has repeatedly pointed out that 
the problem with educatiim in the U. S. is ni>t thiit it has 
slipped from Siime standard it usi*d to meet. If that were 
st^, then the problem would bv solwd by putting old 
pi>licies biick into place. Actually, over the past two 
decadi*s, perft>rmanceat the sm>ndary schtnil level has 
slippiHi si>me, while elementary schiH>l performance, 
especially for minorities, has gone up. 

The hard tnith is that there have bivn few substan- 
tial changt^ in etUication in the U. S., while the entire 
world has changeci radically. Instead i>f finding ways to 
keep a marginal lead im the rest oi the world, the U. S. 
must now make radical changes in order to priniuce a 
work ft>rce that thinks for a living. The key fi»rt*ducalion 
Uts in standards that must be adi^ptini and strongly 
enforced. The difference, Tucker and others pi>int 4>ut, 
is the distinction K'tween a design standard and a 
performance standard. 

Desigft Standati^'^. Design standards are put 
together on the assumption that there are certain 
ingredii^nts in a system that are configured in some 
pivordained way. Everyone in the system is expected 
to adhere to the design. By contrast, a performance 
standard is constructed with certain clear-cut criteria 
and objectives that must be achieved by whatever 
means. A performance standard leaves the people who 
operate the system to build it ca*atively, and it will yield 
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higher quality at a lower price — provided that incentives 
and f^nalties are built into the system. 

Unfortunately, cummt educational systenis aiv 
geared to design standards. Those on top tell those 
below precisely what to do, then those Ih?1ow them in 
greater detail how to do it. When the system fails, 
everyone says, "1 did precisely what I was suppi>sed to 
do, just as 1 was told." Real accountability is missing. 

Performance Standards, The system needs to 
depend upon jx'rformance standards. Educators must 
be told, ''Here is the performance standard. You figure 
out how to carry it out in yc>ur community, with your 
students." The key is setting up proper incentives to 
reward In^th students and educators and to encourage 
the achievement of higher and higher performance 
standards. 

There a^mains the qm^stion of the kinds of standards 
there ought to be. Ti>day, parents in the suburbs demand 
perfi^rmance measured bv rates of coUt*ge admission 
and SAT scores. In the cities, performance is measured 
in terms of basic skills. Thus, inner-city children are 
measured by mind-numbing e\ercises. It is m> surprisi* 
they get btmnl and drop out. Their educational expt^ri- 
ences leave them little time or incentive to learn to think 
tor themselves. 

Inner-city schiH^ls are educating a whole generation 
of young pei^ple emphasizing Kisic skills. But even if 
they sucuHxl at this task, they will have prepart\i 
students whi> will be largely unemployable in a Wi>rk 
foa^e dictatini by the emerging global inronomic order. If 
these students are not brought int4i the mainstR>am and 
educateti in a system that pnHiuct»s students who can 
think for themst^lves, the entire educational and 
iViinomic system is in jeopardy. 

The irony, of anirse, is that if the U. S. properly 
utilizes itshuman resources — itselderly, its women, and 
its minoritit»S; it will no doubt have solved the Sivial 
Stvurity and Medicare funding crises and will have 
ri\hictNi its welfare rolls dramatically. It will have 
pnnvn itself li> bt> the land of true equal 4ippi>rtunitv. 
Why? Not becaust* of bleeding-heart mi^tivcs, but 
btvause of self-interest, the basic will io survive. 

Copyright, 1^8^, College Entrance Examination 
Board. Abstractt*d by permission from The College Board 
Rcviav 15() (Winter 1988-89): 20-4, 34, and adapted from 
a speech originally presented at The College Bi>ard Na- 
tional Forum in Washington, D. C, in November 1988. 

/a>m/s //ijrr/s i> chairman and chief executive officer at 
iau/is Harrisand Ass^ociate^, a national public opinion polling 
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TRANSACTIONAL. TRANSFORMATIONAL AND 'TRANS-VIGORATIONAL" LEADERS 

Estela M. Bensimun 



t\iiKMtton iipptMr*^ irrcsiNtibU' iv IlmcIlt.-. and mm kMdcr> 
Fvcn tluui>;h tronsU>rm*itiu!ul lc*Kicrship mov 
only bv ^\^^\b\v in Y^rv circiiniNtiinLVN bv v\vn rarer 
indn idiMls. it h.is iits4> l aptviti'd tlu* inlcrot ot or^ani/iV 

Transformational Versun Transactional Leadership 

Lt'tHltTshtp thi'orit's dittcruntiatu K'twivn tnin^tor- 
nvi!ii>njl and iran>aLtii>nal k\u1ershjp. ! nnis.uliDnal 
Iftidcr-* CiMistdiT thf n'lationship Ivtutrn k^dLTs and 
tolUnvcrs as a Uvi>-\Vin print^N o\ tAchiin^c iHhI muttiai 
intlucncf. I. Leaders au umulatc powtT thnni^h thi'ir 
p\»itionNand their persiina lilies, but their .iuthi>rity is 
Cinistrained bv tolUnver e\peitati4>n>. 

TransU^rmational k^uiership piesents a i>ne-vvav 
view i>t the relatiiMiship K'twivn k-aders iind foUtJwers. 
Leaders initijte rehitii^nshif-^s which mise h>lUnvcrs to 
new knels oi nii^rahtv and moti\alit>n. Transaetii>niil 
kMdershipcimjiiresa managerial image, while transh^r- 
mational leadership evi4es images of e\trai)rdinarv 
individuals such as Martin Luther King, Jr.. i^r (lhandi. 

ThedittenMHvlvtweentuhillingor changing expec- 
laliims is at the heart oi the distinclum. Transactional 
leaders are depicted as accepting and maintaining the 
culturi* i^t an i)rgani/ation as it exists — its beliel' system, 
language, and gnnip norms. In contrast, transk>rma- 
tumai leaders i hange organizational culture bv intn>- 
duiing new K^liels and goals and by changing hinv 
gr<H!p members di'tine their roles. Howex er, transtor- 
matii»nal leadership is not clearlv imderstood because it 
haslven defined \rom at least twoditterent perspeclix es. 

Perspectives on Trantiformational Leadership 

Classk Pirspt'ctivv. j. Macgregor Burns is generally 
credr^ed with prt^pi>sjng the thtniry i>f transformatkmal 
leadership in his IMJh bi>ok, Uiukri^.hip^. He dcscriW»d 
such k*adership as stvking to s<itisfy the higher net»ds of 
lolUnvers, such as self-actuali/*ition- The aim is to 
replace the values i^f fi>lknvers and to urge them in a 
direction that represi*nts a higher level of morality. 
While transactional leaders are i ccn as maintaining 
current conditions, transformational leaders elevate 
their followers to embrace highi'r values and principl«>- 

The images assiKiated with this classic perspective 



include teacher, mentt^r. mora! leader, and hero. The 
prim*jrv concern is with end-values such as libcTty, 
justice, and equality. Transformational leadership, as 
originally conceptualized, is more likely to emerge in 
natumal or social mass mm ements with which indix idu- 
ats identify and for which the) are willing to s*ieritice. 

Popular Pvrspvctivv. 1 k>weMT, the approaches and 
characteristics ot leaders in seviTal more recent studit*s 
suggest a different interpretation ot transforniatiiMial 
leadership. While the classic perspective rt^juires gtnils 
and \alues to Iv replaced with new ones which take 
i>rganizatiinis in radically different directiims, the popu- 
lar jxTr»]^vctive reconfigures rather than replaces existing 
giKils and \ alues, and thus shifts in dirtvtii>n are more 
moderate. The classic perspectix e of transformational 
leadership emphasizes change; the pi^pular piTsptvtive 
emphasizes improving what is already in place. 

This popular pcTspt^iive might be more appri^pri- 
atelv called ''trar s-N igorationaT* leadership, since it is 
primarily tocustM i»n invigorating, rather than trans- 
fiirming, i>rganizations. [ vv lacin:ca epitomizes this 
pt^pular perspi*cti\ e for ha\ ing invigorated Chrysler. 

Leaders can generalh be characlerizt^i as being 
either transacti<mal or transformational. Trans-vigora- 
tional leaders cimnbine characteristics of bi>th typt>. The 
influence of the transactional model is reflected in their 
willingness to learn 4>rganizatu>nal culture as it exists. 
The transformatumal orientatum is seen in the impor- 
tance they acci^rd to the creation t^f a x isiim for an 
improved organi/atH>n. A trans-vigorational leader 
conforms to the culture i>f an organizatkm while sirnul- 
taneously finding ways ti> improx'e it. 

The Initial Actions of Presidents 

Under normal circumstances, it is difficult ti> assess 
the influence leaders have i>n collegi*^ and uni\ ersilies. 
LiiHvever, both presidential succession and institutional 
distress are situations where the effects of leadership are 
easier to observe. A study of the initial actions and con- 
sequences of new presidents of institutions in distress 
was conducted to provide insight into the transactional, 
transformational and trans-vigorational rruHiels. 

Case studies of four institutions with new presi- 
dents, focusing on initial presidential actions ^nd 
their campus consequences^ were examined using data 
collected as part of a five-year study of institutional 
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leadership. The dalci were the n^ult of semi-^^truc tua\1 
intenneu^ a>nducted in IW6-ft7 with the presidents, 
adminijitratiii^^ f^culty^ and trustees. Two profiles of 
new pa^sidenls and their initial actions emergi*d. 

Ttfpe One. Type Om* pri^tdents shmvi^i amsider- 
able openness to learning. They did not enter their insti- 
tutions with specific plans and grand visiiins ior trons- 
forming them. Tht^e presidents spent a great deal of 
timelearningabinil thoir new institutionsand wereqiiite 
awari* of the meaning oi their initial actions. Their first 
actions were highly symbolic, but carefully planned ni>t 
to be disruptive. They tendtti to put off rven ntn^ied 
administrative changes until after initial svmbolic 
actions intended to demtMistrate their understanding i>f 
the culture oi the inNtilution. 

Ti//ie Tii^o. On the i>ther hand, Tyjx»Twt> prt^idents 
showcii little pa*occupatit>n with learning abinit their 
new institutions and how long-time participants per- 
ceivtxi them. The\' knew exactly what they wanted tiulo 
when they \wk office and were prone to f .npose precon- 
eeivi\1 plans on their organi/ati4>ns. They e\prc*ssed an 
urgent need to take contri>l t>f critical institutional pnv- 
esses and tendt*d to move quickly to deal with what thev 
saw as symptoms of institutional distress: thev fired 
personnel eliminatt\1 programs, shifttxi rvsouat^^, and 
rci>rgani/i»d college iidministration. While manv of their 
actions were considered necessary , campus participants 
generally resenti»d not being consulted about them. In 
fact, similar actions were taken by Type One prt^^idents, 
but only after ha\ ing performed symbitlic acii\ ities 
designed to invok e these campus participants. 

Attempts at Transformational Leadership 

The initial actiimN o\ tht^e two iypvs o\ presidents 
ufxm taking charge o\ institutions in distress illustrate 
succt^ssful and unsu^vessful attempt^ til tnmsforma- 
tional leadership. 

Unsuccessful Attempts, Type Tw4> presidents 
assumed office with the intent ot transforming mstitu- 
tions they stiw as muiiiHTe, overex tendini, o erstaffiHi, 
and unaccoimtable into high quality, eftictenl and 
accountable imes. Their take-charge .strategies reflected 
the one-way apprtMch ex|x*cted from a classic trimsfbr- 
m<ttiona1 leader. They knew what changes nei*dt\i tt)bi» 
made on the basi.s ot their own j^ist expi^riences aiv.i 
quickly embarked upim their agendas. 

By nime external criteria, the transformational 
efforts of Type Twi) pr jridents may have succeeded in 
improving the institutiim, bu* by internal criteria, their 
efforts transfi>rmati(mal leadership were a failure. Bv 
impending different values and goals wii^hout involving 
participants, they failetJ to enlist their followers' suppt^rt 
itn their transformational agendas. Instead, they created 
dissatisfaction and knvered morak\ 

Sttccessful Attempts. Type One presidents, by 
adopting a transactional take-charge approach were 
more successful in achieving transformational changes. 



In the manner of transactional leaders, they accumulated 
credits befoa^ attempting dramatic changes. They did 
this by learning about their campuses, by engaging in 
exchange pnKesses with constituents, and by acting in 
ways that demonstrattni ctmformity to gwup norms. 

Acting like trans-vigorational leaders. Type A pi\»si- 
dents attemptiti to influence their colleges by emphasiz- 
ing institutiimal strengths and improving (rather than 
changing) existing values and goals. Their actions 
improvi\i campus morale and participant satisfaction. 

These case studies suggest that leaders who attempt 
to exiTcise transformati4>nal leadership in the classic 
sense may find it exceptionally difficult to do right. In 
fact, the study suggi^sts that it mav be easier to achiex e 
transformatiitnal effivts by doing it "wrong," that is, bv 
using trans-ictional means. 

Although the idea of transformatiimal leadership in 
higher education enjoyscinisiderable rhetorit jlsup^Hiit, 
it is a nuHJel that may not lu' compatible with the values 
and organizational features of ci^llegesand universities, 
particularly its assumptk>n that leadership emanatt^s 
fnmi a single, highly visible individual. 

In contrast, the transactiimal model which \ iews 
leadership as a mutual and riviprtKMl priK-ess of sih iai 
exchange Ivl wtvn leadersand folU>\vers is more likelv to 
fit the m>rmative exptvtations 4>f mi>st ct)llegt*s and uni- 
\'ersitit*s. The success t>f 1 y ^>eOne presidents argues that 
combining transictional and transformational charac- 
teristics, as exemplifit»ii by the trans- vigoratiimal miKlel, 
may be mi^re effective than attempting either to impi>se 
a wlmlly new directiim (lhat is, transformational) or to 
maintain an existing tme (thai is, transictitmal). 

The study argute in favor i^f leadership in higher 
education that Cimtorms with grtuip norms while also 
sivking to improve them. Kven in instituticms exfvri- 
encing distress— generally, the mttst amenable circum- 
stance in which t4> exercise transfi>miational leadership, 
this approach may be oi greater K^nefit than heroii 
attempts ti^ deal with crisis. New prc^sidents would do 
well to adi^pt a more complex approach to leadership 
that matches the complexity iif academic tirgani/atiiuis. 

This pa^vr was prepared pursuant io grants trom 
ihv Lilly Hndcnvment, TIAA-CKHF, and the Office fi>r 
l!ducatit>nal Research and Improvement/ Department 
ot Kducatiim. I U>we\ er, the t»piniinis expri*ssed herein 
do not necess«^rily reflivt the positii>n or i^pinii >n of these 
t^rgani/ations, and no official endorsement is implied. 

Estcla M. t^cu^^imon /s Kc^can h A,^Sikiiiti* iimi A>>i>Unil 
Dim'tor, Imtitiftiom! lcthicr<>hip Pnyirt, Nafionnl Ccnfcr 
forPtj^t^trofhiaryCinrnuvhrdHii FhuvwcTcnchcr^iCothiic, 
Columbia Uftiver^iUxf. Shetvillprcst^ntnt UHuivrt^hipJiW/' 
an uiKvmm^ amfcrcitcc for commumty college executive 
leadership team^. June 11-14. 1989. in San Francisco, 
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ACCOMMODATING THE DIVERSITY REPRESENTED BY MINORITY STUDENTS 

James C. Henderson 



It is an often noted fiut that the United Statt^s is 
undergoing nn unprecedented demi>graphic transfor- 
mation and that these changes, resulting in a 'new 
majority * of minority gn^up nrnwbers in many states, 
have major impHcations for educational institutions. 
Community collt^es throughout the country are 
scrambling to develop programs that address the needs 
of these current and futurestudents^and these haveKvn 
described in various forums, inchiding previiuis issues 
of this abstract series. 

However, it would hv a siTious mistake to assume 
that all minority students have the Siime backgrounds, 
educational objtvtivts, and program needs, In fact, the 
new majority is an eni>rmously diverse group that 
includes not only Blacks, I fispanics, Asians, and Native 
American Indians, but also numerous sub-groups, many 
with distinct characteristics and nivds. Even similar 
language and culturedo not guarantee common circum- 
stances and needs, as evidenced by the diversity of the 
Hispanic community of South Florida and the Asian and 
Middle Eastern immigrant populations of California. 

\s a result, community collegt*s have developed a 
mix of prt>grams to serw the diversity represented by 
minorities, S^mjuan College ser\'es its minority students 
with programs designed bi>th for the spixrific character- 
istics of its prt^dominant minority group. Native Ameri- 
can Indians, as well as for the range of students requiring 
additional support to succeed. 

Serving the Native American Student 

It should come as m> surprisi' that San |uan College 
has responded to the needs i>f a culturally distinctive 
mint^rity group, the Native American Indian, who 
represents 2b percent of the college's total enrollment. 
The college is kH:ated on the eastern edge of the Navaji^ 
Reservation, thi^ largest in the United States. While the 
college enrolls students from 14 different Indian tribt^s, 
Navajo students comprist> the largt»st number. In addi- 
tion, Hispanics comprise another 10 percent of th<» 
colleges enrollment, and 40 percent oi degrtvs and 
certificates last year were awarded ti> minorities. 

Cultural Distinctiveness. It is important to recog- 
nize that instruction in American college classrooms 
presumes certain Western cultural values. Student 



behaviors that instructors n>utinely rewani and note as 
signs of student interest, effort, and intelligence are not 
necessarily behaviors that are rewarded in non-Western 
cultua^. For instance, many Navajo students do not 
respmd willingly in class, nor do they make direct eye 
contact, for both behaviors are a>nsidered impi>lite in 
Navajo culture. They tend to remain within the group 
and do not try to stand out as individuals. Instructors 
need to be trained to sensitive to these cultural differ- 
ences si> that they can effectively accommodate students 
of various cultures in mainstream classrwms. 

Special Language Needs. Related to cultural 
distinctiveness are the accommodations that need to be 
made for the s|:^ial language nevd^ of minority 
students who are non-native speakei^ of English. Here 
again, the diversity of minority students is demon- 
strated, for the difficulties that Navajo students often 
have with English are quite different from the difficulties 
often experienced by native speakers of Spanish or other 
languages. For example, the Navajo language has no 
plural or past tense, and ESL instruction provided to 
Navaj4> students needs to reflect this basic difference. 

At San Juan College, ESL instruction is provided 
through the Renewal Center, which provides tutoring 
assistance and self-study materials. The center also 
operates Pro^xrt Read, which teaches reading to Native 
Americans, including to older adults, many of whom not 
only do n4^t read in English but also may depend 
exclusively on spoken Navajo. 

Native American Program. To assist the transition 
from the reser\'ation to the college, San Juan College 
retains a full-time director for its Native American 
Program, The current director is a graduate of the college 
who successfully completed a bachelor s degree. She is 
ri«<pi>nsible for sponsoring the Indian Club which 
sponst>rs projects and activities, including Pow Wows, 
Indian Fry Bread Dinners, the Indian Pageant, and the 
Arts and Crafts Show. The director al*^» interacts with 
the Navajo Tribe in promoting scholarship^! for the 
students and in recruiting new students. 

Staff Development. The college s staff development 
pnigram has been a critical component in its success 
*M;*r\'ing Native Americans and other minority students. 
Programs often focus on teaching techniques to accom- 
modate cultural distinctiveness, as well as on awareness 
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of American Indian culture. The director of the Native 
American Pn>gram assists in the development of appro- 
priate and timely programs. 

Outreach Programs, The college hati ilevek>ped 
outreach programs to better serve Native American 
Indians in its service area, which includes large sections 
of the nearby reservation. It established a center staffed 
by a Native American dianrtor and two staff members to 
develop and implement courses for that service aani. 
The college has also established an Early ChildhiH>d 
Development lYogram to train Native American 
Headstart teachers for this critical pn^ram. Last year, 
24 Indian Headstart teachers received the National 
Child Development Asscnriate Credential. 

Serving a Range of Minority Students 

San Juan Colk^ge has developed programs that M?rve 
the needs of its minority students that are not necessarily 
tailored to the nueds of a specific minority group such as 
Native Americans. Many are common to community 
a^lleges with substantia! minority enrollments. 

Support Progratns, The college has instituted an 
assessment program that places shadents in appropriate 
courses on the basis of ability. Courses in developmen- 
tal reading, writing, and mathematics are provided as 
net*ded. If students have difficulty in class, the Renewal 
Center provides tutoring or self-study materials. 

Matrix. The college has developed a program, 
called Matrix, that assists eighth graden* to prepare for 
college Each four-year institution in the state was 
canvassed foritsspecificmajorrecjuircments. This infor- 
mation abt>ut the courses they need in high schwl to 
reach their aillegegMls is provided to junior high schiH>! 
students in the ci^llege's ser\ice area. 

The college has als'^ employed a counsellor to u ork 
with these students. The counselor gathers information 
on every student and carefully monitors their academic 
progress through high schiH>!. Special activities lH>th on 
the college campus and in other lixrations recogni/e their 
achievements, encourage them to persist, and prepare 
them for the transition to college. 

Possible Dream Program 

Matrix is actually an outgrowth of what is pn>bably 
the mi>st unique program offered by San Juan College 
to assist its minority students, the Possible Dream 
Pn^^ram. Most minority students at the college net*d 
financial assistance to achieve their educational goals, 
and San Juan College, like many other collies, offers a 
range of work study opportunities, grants, and U>an 
programs. Many Native Americans are also eligible for 
tribal scholarships. However, the Possible Dream 
Pn^ram has been one of the most successful for all of the 
a>llege s minority students. 

It, 



Students who have never wnsidered going to 
college are now being prtwided with a "ds earn" that wi'l 
make higher education a pi^ssibility for them. The si hol- 
arship program invites every eighth grade student in the 
county to ^xpn a $10 mionth prepayment plan that 
will pmvide for two years of paid tuition when they are 
ready to enn>ll in the college. The program combines the 
monthly savings plan with a SI 25 scholarship, academic 
counseling, and a guarantee that tuition, now $v^)annu- 
ally, will not increase for tht>se participating in the plan. 

This program was designed to attract first genera- 
tion college students, many of whom are minorities. 
Now in its third year, the pn>gram is not limited to 
minority students, yet 9() percent of those enn>lled are 
members of a minority gn>up. Typical of the enrollees 
was a Hisp»mic father who brought his wife and stm to 
the college when the program was first announced. 
Carefully counting out his initial payment of $10 in small 
change, the father said, "1 didn't trust this money to the 
mails. 1 brought this in myself bivause this is my M.>n's 
future." The father has faithfully kept up the payments 
ever\^ month. 

the program builds an attitude among students in 
the early grades that college is within their reach. It 
motivates them to apj^ ly themselves while they are in 
high Si'hwl so that they will be f>repared for college. 
Familv participation helps support students' commit- 
ments. US WEST has agreed to assume the cash scholar- 
ship pi>rtion ($12vS|x>r student) for both the 1986and 1^87 
enrollees, thus involving business and industry in the 
ixUication of future citizens. 

The Futures Ciwmission report recommends in tt e 
strongest possible terms that 'The community coUegv 
must continue to offer all students an open diH>r, and to 
reaffirm to minority students the promise of empnver- 
ment through education/* This is not simply a 
pronouncement motivattni by denUKratic idealism. 
Rather, minority youth represent a fast-growing and 
increasingly critical segment of the population. They 
are the keys to the nation s future economic strength. 
Investment in their success is not simply altruism, but 
enlightened self-interest. 

JatfWi^ C. Hvmicri^oft has hru pnyiiicnt of Snu I mm 
CoJlc*fC iff Farmms^Um, Nciv Mvxicih s?>uv // Ihrnmc tni 
imiqmtiicnt inMitutkm in 19S2, prcvunt^hf ^cri'^iu^a'^ dinx- 
tor whnt it uuii^ a branch iiNinr Miwico ^tiitc Uuii\r^it\f. He 
/s a mcmh'r of the Pret^idents Aaniefni/ ami former president 
of the Mountain Statei^ Aii*^oeiation of Community Cotlesfe!^ 
and the Nmo Mexico Ai^ikHiiUioff of Technical and Junior 
CoUe}(eii, I {e leilt dci^ribe theae \m >^ram^ at Leadership 2000, 
an upcomin^i conference for community colle\^e executive 
leadership teams in San Francisco, June 11-14. 
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THE "EMOTIONAL SIDE * OF MANAGEMENT 

Tom Peters 



A\ a rtvcnt seminar fi>r a business school's 
exccuti\'t' program, I recounted some stories 
about workplace transformations. Each 
resulted fnmi a dramatic increase in the 
involvement and self-esteem of front-line 
employees. I e\prt»ssed astonishment at the 
apparently limitless skills of oven older 
workers in unii>n settings, i>nce they were 
allowed to "own" (psychologically, that is) 
their 25 or 250 square feet of the workplace. 1 
fumed at our detached, machine-like miulels 
of organization that are hindering such 
transformations. 

Upi>n conclusion, my dean-h<>st thanked 
me genuinely for my thort>ugh explication 
of the "emotional side" i>f management. 
He might as well have slapped me in the 
face. I was dumbfoundtni. But 1 shouldn't 
have lxH.'n, because for decades we haxe 
aspired ti> "pn>fessii>nali/.e" management. 
The new-look (circa 1950) manager is no 
hipshooter, and management is ni>t 
to be viewed as a second-class discipline. 
We applaud detachment and rationality. 
We aspire to perfectable "admini.strative 
science," which its most devout adherents 
hope will assume a U>fty place next to 
physics and biology. 

All of this is wrongheaded. Management 
is not about administration. It is about 
emotion. Management requires empowering 
people on the basketball court or in the 
meat-packing plant to achieve continuous 
personal growth. Consider .several elements 
of the bu.siness equation. 



Quality 

Effective leadership in tjuality improve- 
ment is moral, not statistical. Statistics, training 
for everyone, and systems are essential 
to quality improvement. But more important 
are care and love of the prtuluct or serx'ice. 
Quality is as much abtuit aesthetics (design, for 
instance) and customers' perceptiiin as it is 
about technical specifications. To achieve 
matchless quality, management must be 
emotionally attached to the priniucl and must 
pass on their enthusiasm to every employee, 
distributi>rand supplier — as well as customer. 
1 can't imagine an Olympic-level skier who 
hates snt>w and skiing. 

Service 

Service, too, shi>uld be measured and 
quantified; we don't do enough of that. But 
service is principally about intangible product 
trait'", and the painstaking constructior. o\ 
long-term cu.sti>mer relationships. A Wall 
Stnrl /i»»r?/^?/ story described Pratt & Whitney's 
loss of leadership in aircraft engines to 
General Electric. 1' & W's aircraft engines are 
about as good as GH's but, over time, 
P & W became less attentive to customer's 
non-tcKhnical needs. 

Innovation 

Fostering innovation depends on the 
percent of gross revenue devoted to research 
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tind de\ dopmcMit, well iis scientists' cduca- 
tiomil credentials. But that' s abtnit lOfXTcent 
of the story. More important, innovation 
success depends upi>n listening intently to the 
needs of innovatixe customers. It also is a 
product of the company's ability to nurture 
committed champions. Innovation, a low 
proKibility affair, comes U»ss fr4>m a great 
"technical strategy" than from irrationally 
dedicated ne\N'-prt>duct or service teams. 

People 

Thoroughgoing "people programs" 
include progressive monetary incentives and 
brilliant training curricula; we are woefully 
deficient im btilh scores. However, more 
impi>rtant are respcnrt, trust, a sense of partner- 
ship between union and management where 
applicable, a belief in the virtually unlimited 
potential of every person, and a willingness to 
let gt» of debilitating contrt>ls. Specifically, we 
must realize, for instance, that suberb training 
is ni>t so much a button-down curriculum 
delivered in million-dollar classrooms as it is a 
commitment to lifelong learning by all. 

Leadership 

What is leadership? Ciood strategic 
planning? Financial wi/ardrv? Both. But more 
to the point are intensity, involvement, the 
ability to criMle and bring to life an inspiring 
vision, a belief in the product, and genuine 
enthusiasm for the work of the front-line bench 
scientist or check-out clerk. The chief criterion 
fi»r managerial pri>motion should be the degree 
io which a candidate takes his or her greatest 
pleasure in helping others develop and grow. 

Acro.ss the btmrd, then, it turns out that the 
essence of management is its emotional side. 
The legendary general George Pat ton is 
purported to have Siiid, "I'd much prefer an 
OK plan executed with unctMimmn vigor right 
now to the perfect plan, executed in a 
humdrum fashion next week." Likewise, a 

I 



landmark Ihmwd /?//s/>n>'s Review article by 
consultant Amar Bhide, titled, "Hustle as 
Strategy/ " concluded that vigor in execution is 
mt>re impi>rtant than excellence in strategic 
positioning in determining business success. 

James Cileick's bestselling lx>ok, CZ/i/dS, 
chides hard science for having ignoa^d the 
"nonlinear," or messy, parts of natural 
phenomena. It turns out that traditional, linear 
miKlels explain a surprisingly small part of 
reality. Si> too with our misleading pursuit of a 
linear administrative science. What manage- 
ment now needs, which the practicioners i>f 
chaos are starting to provide for the hard 
sciences, is to attend to the irregularly shaped 
pieces of the bu.siness puzzle- people, 
emotion, and implementation. 

As a practical first step, consider shifting 
your reading agenda strongly toward fictitm. 
Ironically, most nonfiction ends up preserving 
the fiction of an emotionless, linear world, 
while fictit>n examines the nonlinearity of real 
people who determine the real-world course of 
our organi/atii>n. 

Copyright l^W8, TlXI C\)mmunications. 
Reprinted by permissii>n. 

Timi Peters is fonfuhr of The Tom Peiers Group, 
five enferprisi's efis,^ii;^eii in urs^in^^ forwani the 
competitive mid mnnas^emeut revolution. He /s 
eo-nuthor of In Search of Exeelleuee ( I9S2) iimi A 
Pussioii for Fxeellefhe (1985). ivni nnthor of 
Tliriviji^pn Cluiosi I Uimibook for n Miinn^emefif 
Revolution (I9S7L 

He will present a keynote titUiress, "T.xeellenee 
in Leniiership," ni I eiulersJiip 2000, n conference for 
executive lendership temns, fiine 11-14 in Sun 
Trmicisco. He will nlso present the Tom Peters 
Award for Leadership Txcellence in the Connnuinti/ 
Colle^^e to 50 top eommunihf college presidents 
identified by a recent sludif conducted bif The 
ihiiversitif of Texas at Austin. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS: VALUABLE RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Paul C. Gianini^ jr* 



Simie WUnu a>mnninitv aillegc »ilumni tissociti- 
tionsCcinnot Iv the sij;nit'ii:«int resource that thoy arv for 
four-year colle};esand universities. They reastm that the 
average student kUk's not develop thi* stime affiliation 
with a two-vear eoUege thai he or she di>es with a fi>ur- 
year institiitiim. Community college students generally 
do not live on campus, st) the schiH*! diH*s ni>t bi\"4>me a 
"home avvav fri>ni hi>nie." C\mimuter students gener- 
ally do not develop the stime involvement in campus 
activities, and even in colleges with residential facilities, 
resident students tend to hi* in the minority. Also, when 
a community college student completer a twi^vear 
degrtv and transfers to a university, allegiance usually 
fi>llows. Without this allegiance, the argument gi>es, 
alumni assiKiations at ci>mmunity colleges usually have 
difficulty gaining strength. 

Oi C4Hirsi% this argument ignores the many 4>ther 
students who attend commiUMty colleges but do not 
transfer to four-year institutions, as well as those* who, 
after completing their bachelor s degrtv, return home 
and suppt^rt the community colleges that gave them 
their starts. In fact, graduates of two-year degrev 
programs are amt^ng the mi>st ardent supporters of 
ci>mmunity e'olleges. Also, thousiindsof U^al residents 
atte^nd classes, have significant e\pe»rie*nces, and iMv 
otherwise* pisiti\'el\' affeeted by colle'ge pri>grams. All 
i>f these students repasent jx)tential supporti*rs of 
ci>mmunitv college alumni assiKiations. 

Although an iilumni assiKiatiim may se»rve a simw- 
what differe»nt functiim at a ci>mmunity ei^llege than at 
a university, it can be» an e*qually valuable asentrce. 
Valencia Community C ollege has just be*gun to reMli/e 
the tangible value of its alumni asstK iation, ivhich is fast 
becoming a major ci^Ilege nstnirce. 

Volunteer Base 

A ceTOmunity ci>lle*ge alumni ass4Hiatie>n can 
provide an e^normimsly valuable vt»Iunte*eT base* to 
suppi>rt a hi»st of ci>He*ge aeitvities. Valencia'^^ asst^ ia- 
tion provielis cmmtUss henipi of voluntetT suppi^rt to 
college pn>grams and students. 

One impi>rtant way theassiKiatitm suppt>rts Valen- 
cia is by pn^viding manfHnver to assist with major 



ci>lle*ge activities. When former IVesident Cierald Ford 
visited the campus in the cwrdination of that 

luncheH>n e^vent for 1 ,IXK) pe*t>ple unde*r tight sex'urity was 
a massive pnuiurtiim. The alumni se'r\'eKl as ve>luntevr 
hi>sts and handleH.1 e^rything fn>m mailing invitations 
to staffing the a*gistration table. 

Another major e»ve*nt this past ye^ar was the Kaleidtv 
scope' 88/Festival of the Arts fund raiser. This art show 
and black tie gala enent to raise money for Valencin 
programs attracted people fre>m all over Fleri'^,i feir two 
days to view and purchase piee\s. Onev again, the 
alumni assisteii with the ar' .es, handle*d mountains of 
paperwork, and simply made sure guests enjtiyenJ 
themse'lvis. The gre^up has also suppt>rtexi students by 
hi>sting en e^nts such as a picnic to chevr Vale»ncia's base*- 
ball te*am on to a winning season and a east party ti^ 
evk'brate the success of a ci>lle*ge dramatic pnniuction. 

It is a pe^pular miscona'ption that it lakes hundR^^s 
of iissiKiation members to make voluntevr efforts 
successful Although Vale^ncia's assiK iatiem is continu- 
ing to gnnv, it tiH>k only about 20 active pe'ople last yeMr 
to dimate mow than 4{H) hours of wt>rk. The caleulateni 
ci>st to the ci^llege, had it bevn re»quire*d to pay fi>r these* 
seTvices, was abimt $2,S00. 

Community and Political Support 

I hnvever, mi»re impc^rtanl than the*di>llar Si>vings is 
the giHHiwill that an assinriation can de»velop for the 
ci^llege in the community. No priee tag e\in be place*d im 
the ability i>f alumni to inspire a ci>llege's f»iculty, staff, 
and students. They can seTve a vital public relations 
function asambass^idors to the community by spreading 
the wi^rd alx^ut the ci>llege's programs and ser\icis. 

For e^uimple, each year Vak*ncia's alumni asseKi^i- 
tion sponse^rs a graduation rtwpliem to hone^r graduates 
and thtnr families. The»y als< hold an annual Christmas 
s4Kial as a special thank you to faculty^ staff, and otheT 
siippi^rteTs of the college. 

Ke^y all nni may alsi^ pnwide impt^rtant piililical 
support im I H:al, and eve^n state*, issues. Many hoM 
positii^ns of intluene\* in the business world and in 
ci>mmunity organiAitions. Somee*ven hold pe)sit ions c^f 
respimsibility in state politics. 
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Fund Raising 

Uniike <iliimni a**fWiatto.Y*i in mt^^t four-year 
aiUegtH* cind universities, hind mising is not usiuilly the 
prinuiry* function of a community collej^e alumni asso- 
dation. Nonetheless, aimmunity college alumni can 
also be instrumental in such efforts, 

Valencia's alumni assiKiatkm has now c*stablishi\l 
three scholai^hip programs for students. The Tvvc^ Plus 
Two Si holarship assists students who earn their AssiH i- 
ate of Arts degrtvs at Valencia and then transfer to the 
University of Central Florida to complete their 
bachelor's degrtvs. To raise money for this scholarship 
the alumni s^^msor the annual two Plus Twi^ C»olf 
T4>urnament that has ejuickly beci>me the largest tcHirna- 
ment of its ivfv in central Florida, Last year the tounia- 
ment rais^'d more than $H),(XX) for schi^larships. 

CHher schi?larships include the Martin Marietta 
Alumni Sclu>larship, which supf'H>rtH employtvs of 
Martin Marietta who are earning dt^gnvs at Valencia, 
and the Alumni Hndowi«d Scholarship Fund, which 
provtdt*s general scln^larships lo students. 

If a college has L»stabUshi»d a ftnmdatiim, fundraising 
efforts by an alumni assiKWtii>n nt*t*tl li^ carefully 
ctH^rdinatt\i with thi^si* of the fiuindatii>n. Alumni can 
contribute substantially lo the efforts of a foundation, 
both asdom^rs and as fund raisers with important tit»s in 
the community and kxral busint^s and industry, 

V^ilencia's alumni ass^xiation has ciH^piTated with 
the foutuiation by serving as donors for the Adopl-A- 
BtH>kcampaign,a projtnrt ti>securt*btH>ks for the college s 
learning rt*soua*e centers. The assiH:iatji>n has also 
eagerly provided volunttvrs lo assist with foundation 
activities^ such as an annual K^nijiiet ti) rm^gni/e 
community supporters of the college. 

Starting an Alumni Association 

Little has Kvn written abinit alumni assinriations in 
community coUegi*s, anei there is nodefinitive handbtn^k 
on hinv to start one. While there are varit^us ways to 
initiate. i>rgani/e, and suppi>rt such an asstKiatton, the 
experience i>f Valencia Community Ct>llege might ser\ e 
as an example of hi)vv to start a succi^sful alumni griuip. 

Uivntify Aluwni. The first step is to identify a Ci^re oi 
alumni. Valencia's faculty and staff helpiH.! by suggest- 
ing students with whom they had kept in cimtact and by 
helping lo UkMc ftmner student gtwernment leaders 
who might bv intert^sted in becoming assiviation mem- 
bers. From this group, an alumni board of "min ers and 
shakers" who know how to get things done w as t^tab- 
H«?hed. Although initially small, this board has Kvn 
expandi»d to 20 membiTs as the assiviatitm has griuvn. 

Additional former students were huated by 
conducting Alumni LiHt and Fourk^ Phime-a-tht>ns. 
Alumni assisted thisactivitv that rt*sulted in hundred^^ 



of membtTS being addt»d to the association's renter. 

Plan and Implement ActwitieSn The next step i,s to 
involve alumni in the planning and implirmentaHtm of 
asstniation activitie»s, A staff pers^m or consultant can 
assist the alumni buird to establish goals and objectives 
tor the asstKiatiim and to de*^eiop bi>th short and long- 
range plans. Such plans should utilize the a»M)urces ot 
the gniup, no matter hinv small it might be initiiiHy. 

Alumni activitit»s can then be carriini out with the 
assistanceof a designatcnl membi»r of the college staff. A 
ci^llege representative insures continuity in assiviatiim 
activitii»sand can provide ninnied guidanceand suppt^rt. 
Implementing asswiation activitit*s can also spur the 
rtvniilment of new membvTsas alimini seek \'t)lunleers 
tnm^ amimg their friends and colleagut»s to help with 
sptxific pn^^vts. 

An impi»rtanl,buti>ften nt^gkvted^stepisevaluatum 
of the alumni program. A staff member or cimsultant 
should assist the alumni board ti> re\ iew the associa- 
tion's accomplishments annually and to Unik at ways to 
build up4>n its succt^sses. 

Buitd Group Cohesion, Once acti\ ateti efforts nei^ 
to concentrate im developing cohesion among alumni 
active in the assiviatiim. At Valencia, several activities 
wereorgani/t\1 to build group cohesion and ti>deveUip 
and renew allegiance among the alumni tor the ci>llege 
and the assinriation. For example, at an ass4Kiatk>n 
meeting, one ... charter faculty member prt»sented a 
nostalgic slide show of the college's ZO-year historv, 
helping alumni reminisce about the "old days." 

Recogftize Alumni Contributions. An important 
step, vital to the de\ eU>pment i>f any \ i>luntt»er asHK'ia- 
tit>n, is to provide individual rm)gnitiim for group 
members, There are many ways to assure that alumni 
ft*el special and apprecialt^cl for the SiTvice they provide. 
Valencia honored alumni by highlighting their ctmtri- 
butii>ns in a quarterly newsletter. Members were also 
given spi\ial roles in commencement ceremonit»s, and 
variiHis opportunitkN were usod to prtsent alumni with 
t-shirls, plaques, and Valencia lapel pins. 

Alumni asMKiatiims are xaluable resiuirces for 
Ci>mmunity ci>lleges. Valencia has rtvogni/t\i the \ alue 
t>f its asstHTiation as a \i>lunteer basiN as a source oi 
community and political sup|.>i>rt, and as a reM>urce 
for fundraising efforts; tether community ctWk^es can 
reap similar benefits. One lessim Valencia has learnt^L 
never undert^stimate the abilitit> of a group of alumni 
who bi'lieve in a cause — their community college. 

I\uil C CiiVufiL 1^,. iS president ot VtUciiiai Communitxf 
Colk^c in Orlando, hhridn, tk n\7s chxfed tim year to the 
AACIC Binml of ninrtor< twd i< current chairman of the 
t 'h'rida Coioh tl of /Vrs/^/rnN, 
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THE MORAL GOALS OF LEADERSHIP 



John W. Gardner 



We ^enenilly extiluate kMder> i>n their efhvti\eness. 
But I hiter Wiis etfivtive, as were »inv number of leaders 
we Wi>uld tc^day agrtv were "had guys" who ust*d i^bjtv- 
tionahle means or who sou>;ht gi^ls thot were repn^hon- 
sibkv Certiiinly, leaders must alsi> be jud>;i\i in terms of 
their mi>ral, ethidil, and MKial values. While sueh 
standards iire M>methin}; on which worthy piH^ple will 
differ, leaders whoan^Cinicemed with most or all of the 
folU>wjng will mivt my standards. 

The Release of Human Potential 

Reviewing the enlivening themes that run through 
our histi>ry as a people, imv is struck with the depth and 
continuity ot our e4>mmitment ti» the fulfillment o\ 
human possibilities. The leaders we haw \alued the 
most haverefkvti'il thatcimimitnient. WtHHirow Wilson 
Sfiid, K'tieve in deminrracy K*<\iuse it releast»s the 
energy of every human being." 

There is nothing more crucial to the renewal of a 
sixial system than the quality and \ itality of the human 
btnngs flowing into the system. Tht^se are chiefly the 
yiumg ptH^ple ct>ming i>ut t^f our schintls and ci>llegt*s lt> 
take their place in the adult world. 

Ca\ en that reality, 4>ne can see the sheer self-interest 
ft>r us i>f enabling each persim ti>grow to full stature, the 
shtvr value to the stn iety i>f remm ing every imjuxliment 
to individual develi>pmeni, whether ignorance or 
piwerty or ilhu^ss or disiibihly. The release of human 
potential is and must always hv a central value. 

Teachers and leaders share a trade stvret- -that 
when they expcvt high performance i>f their charges 
they increase the likelihiH>d i>f high performance. This 
means standards and a resptvt for excellence. 1-eaders 
who understand this and guide themselves by it have 
one of the most impi»rtant qualifications for m4>ral le^id- 
ershipinourMH iely. They have faith in human pt^ssibili- 
tit*s, and that faith communiciites itself to followers with 
pimerful effivt. lVi>ple want tt> kntn\" whether the 
fi>lU>wers K'lieve in the leader; a nu>re searching 
questiini is whether the leader believes in the fi^lknvers. 

Individual and Group 

Leaders must understand thi* mutual di'pendeme 
bi'twLvn indivMual ami griiup -and must understand 
what t»ur tradition requires in balancing the two. 

Individuals btvome fully human and find support 
and identity in the cultural framework supplitni bv 
family and community and other networks in which 



cao.^ and involvement aa^ natural. In a healthy MKiety 
the priKt*ss of value generation gi»es on continuously in 
stable, face-lo-face groups such as family, noighbiir- 
hoiKl schcHil, church, workplace, and communits'. 

But we have seen the collapse c^f communiti.^, of 
ct>hea*nt belief systems, of oppi^rtunilies fiir allegiance 
*ind commitment, for being neinied and ri'spimding to 
ntvd. We have leamtxJ that the fiercely dt^tnictive 
currents of miKiern life can undermine the authority of 
human institutions and frameworks of law and custom 
with deadly swiftnes>. We haw scvx\ the disorders of 
men and women torn kxrse fu>m a context of comnnmity 
and i»f sh*irt*il xalues. Someof theconsequencesaredealt 
with in the psychiatrist's office, some in the criminal 
justice system. Dnigs and alcohol claim their share. 

Quite aside from individual breakdown, a great 
many of our contempimiries, left without nHHirings by 
the disintegration of gn>up nonns, torn from any context 
of shared obligatiims, haxe gotten drunk on self. We 
value the Individual. We \alue individuality. Self- 
reliimce, self-diMTipline, si»lf-help aa* himi^reii in our 
scheme of things. But we canniit respect the cra/v cele- 
bratk>n of self that one can si*es today. 

We expi\ t that young people, at the Stime time that 
they are maturing as individuals resptmsible for their 
own actions, will be maturing as responsible mcmbt^rs of 
the community. We foster individual initiatixe but 
evptvt that a certain amount of that initiative will be 
expendt*d i>n shartni purpi>ses. 

The mutual dejx'ndence betwt»en individual and 
group is ancient, f fistorically , the sixietv supplied most 
of the continuity and cohenWe through its established 
belief systems and nurturing institutions. In return the 
indi\ iduai gave allegiiince, but except in time of war it 
was rather passive alk*giance. Passix e allegiance is not 
emnigh tiKiay. Individuals must stv themselves as 
having ii pi>siliye.duty io nurture and continuously 
reconstnict the community of which they are a p*irt. 
They must hv committed to a Ci>ntinui)us fewenving of 
the siHial fabric. Leaders must help us to understand 
this and assist the prwess of renewal/ encompassing 
bi>th cimtinuity and change. n»interprcting tradition to 
mcvt new cimditions. building a better future im an 
ackncnvk^jged heritage. 

Values 

To say that we want leaders who stand firmly on 
moral principk*s is less than the full story. Most ptH^ple 
want a leader who stands firm on their particular moral 
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views. But in «i pluniHstic society lenders must deal ^vith 
equtilly worthy gnnips who adhere to diverse* moral 
prineipk^. However, bi^HSith all the many moral 
dfeagrwrneiithihdtexM iniHiramtmuntti*.**, there e5<ists 
a considerable measure of agreiwent, and it is the 
respinisibility of leaders to ser\*e that area of agrtvment. 

We cannot find an instance of a healthy Mxriety in 
which humans have not devised a framework of values, 
norms of conduct, a moral iirder. There are thi>se whi^ 
believe that any moral order that may have characterized 
our HKiety has Umg since disintegrated, but fortunately 
we are not S4i K'reft. We are moving in that diri-ction— 
some think at an alarming pace— but we still have' a 
ser\'iceable framework of salues. It is ni>t clear and 
sharp, but it is there and it prevails a great deal of the 
time. Most oi our citizens an* law-abiding and most of 
ourcommunitii^^reasonablyorderly^and that would not 
be p4>ssible it there did not exist, di*spite our pluralism, 
a healthv measure oi agrivmenl on simie funJamentals. 

We must hoj^H* f4>r leaders who will W4>rk with us to 
deiend thi>st* fundamentals, enriching our commitment 
to trvixiom, to justice, to i»tuiality of i>pjx>rtuntty, to the 
dignil v and worth ot the inu i vidual, ti> t he sanctity ot our 
priv ate religious beliefs. In large measure those commit- 
ments 4ireemlvddi*t1 in our laws. Our leaders must help 
us stiiy the course. Nii> other Anierican ieadiT has e% er 
surpassetl Abraham I inct>ln in e\prossing the moral 
aspirations o\ n nation '\i>ncei\ ed in liberty and liaM- 
cMvii to the pro}M)sjtion that all men are creatc\i equal/' 

We must hope tim that our leaders will help us kivp 
ali%e traditional \ alut*s that are nt>t S4>easy ti>embi\i in 
laws- -itur feeling aKnit individual moral responsibility, 
about caring for others, about honor and integrity, about 
tolerance and mutual resfxvt, and abtnit indi\idu4il 
fulfillment within a framework uf shared \ alues. 

We ha\ e difticultv in himormg in our bi^havii^r the 
values we pr4>fess: we seem ti> have particular difficulty 
with the ideal of bnUherhintd. We can i\o longer attord 
to indulge witluHit cimstraint the ancient human 
impulse to hate and fciir strangers - those not of our 
tribis not ot lutr religion, m>t like us. Conflict is a part of 
life, sometimes una\ i>idabk\ often healthv. But in thi)se 
cases where C4>nflict destroys s ital human Nalues, we 
must learn tiuieal with thesourci*s of hostility, to defuse 
tensi^ms K*li*re they become white-h4>L and t4> manage 
ctmflict lx*ft^re it br4Mks mtt. f ead'Ts om help imnnMs- 
urablv it imlv by retraining tr4>m the politically ri^ward- 
ing acts that heighten conflict. 

Individual Initiative and Responsibility 

M4ost pe4»ple in mivst 4>rgani/ati4ms most of th4» time 
are mi>re stale than they kmnv,m4wb4>red than they care 
t4> ailmjt. All t4Ho 4>tten it is because they ha\'e n4)t b4vn 
encouraged t4> ust» their 4Hvn initiative and pinvers 4^f 
decisi4m. If they au^ n4>t expin:ti*d to use their decisi4m- 
making p4nvers, they are4itf the h4H>k of resjxmsibility. 

Unrelenting aut4KTacv* d4m'n the chain iif commanvi 
undermines initiative. It Si^ys by implicati4in that 4>ne*s 
resfxmsibility is t4> f4^1Unv 4^rders, not to assc^ss what is 
going 4m, t\oi to identify pr4>blems bi»y4md th4>si» implicit 
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in 4>rders, not to think ab4>ut S4>lutions. The disclaimer in 
the Navy used t4> be 'it didn't happen on my watch." 
F4?Howefs who are passively awaiting i>rders ha% e k>st 
much 4if tlwir capacity to be of help- 
It is the ver\^ nature of a large-scale organi/atli^n that 
itS 4mly h4ipeo/ vitality is the willingness irfa great many 
pi\>plescatterL*d thnnaghout the 4>rgani/ati4>n to take the 
initiative in pi^rfi>rming leader-like acts, in identifying 
pr4)blems at their level and si^lving them. Wi!h4iut that, 
the organization Ixwmes another of th4>se S4>dden, inert, 
nim-adaptive bureaucracies that are thebiine of m4Hiem 
C4>rp4^rateand g4n emmental life — rigid, unimaginative 
and totally um\]uippt»d t4>deal with a swiftly changing 
environment. 

It is true in business, it is true in government and 
n4mpr4>fit institutions, it is true in the nati4m as a wh4ile. 
It is n4m widely th4)Ugh by no means uni wrsilly avog- 
ni/t»d that the 4inly wav toawaken4nir4>rgani/alionsand 
iiur siHTiety is to instilf in individuals at all levels a sense 
4if initiative and n^sponsibility. 

We need leaders in 4mr 4»rgani/atiims and in the 
nati4>n whi> can bring alive the whole down-the-line 
netW4>rk of individuals with that kind of capacity to 
share the leadership task. Such a netW4>rk will enli\ en 
and sJrtMigthen our s4Hiety at e\ery le\ el Problems 
visible or stOvable 4Mi1v at Knver levels will be seen and 
solved there. In the cast* o\ pri^blenis soh able only at a 
higher le%'el, the search fi>r Milutions will bi* facilitated by 
Ihe availability of grassr4Hils diagn4ises. 

If the "svstem" in 4|utsti4>n is not a C4>rp>rati4ni 4>r 
agency but the s4K'iety itself, such sharing 4^t leadership 
tasks will rt^sult in a m4>re resp4msive and ri*sp4msible 
),xilitical system. It will mean that the true noixis of 
iV4>ple will be piTceived by gra.ssr4Hits leaders near at 
hand. Some nwds will bi^ met Uxally, 4ithers will bi* 
communicatt^l up the line t4>r C4>ping at a higher le\'el. 

That will riHjuire leaders wh4> can delegate respimsi- 
bilitv, wh4) C4msuU and listen, wh4i have ri^pivt l4)r 
human p4>ssibilitii»s, whi* help us t4i help 4nirselves and 
helpust4)gr4nv. V\\' must have leaders wh4>areenablers, 
w ho help us rennn e t>bstacles ti> 4n}r efttvtive tunctt4>n- 
ing, wh4> help us see and pursue shared purposes. 
Lyman Brysim s^iid, "A dem4Kratic way ot dinng any- 
thing is a way that tn^st kei*f>sand de\ el4^).>s the intrinsic 
powt*rs of men anti u'4»mi*n/' 

C"4^pyright 1*^87, \ohn W. tlardner Abstractt^l by 
}vrn>issi4»n. 

folvi IV, CtVti}irr i< ilinrtiJisi tlw laukr<hip btUiiW< 
Pfv^mn ^ponsiWii by INin.rLNnrNT S/ C/'OK. He i> 

limmUtHm for the Aiiiwnrwcftt of Tah'hififi. //c uui^ 
SixrcUiru of Ihvitii, i'iiuititnv!, mui WvtUnc 
iiuiirman of tho Nntuynal Llrhw CiHilitiou il%S-70}, 
fiViitiihtf^ L'hairmiw of Common diusc (1970-77), tvui 
co foumkr of i^^nLP^:NDENr i^ECTOR, The scric> of 
fk^krs from lehkh this id>sfrih't UHis dexyloih^l will tr 
published in 0)i Eauhrship later //ns mir, 
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GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES REQUIRED OF COLLEGE LEADERS 

Robert A. Gordon 



I\>st-industruil inhimiotinn smiety has hikcn riH>t. 
What had seemed distant projections of futurists are 
now the facts of a global tvonomy and geoj>olitical scene 
being fundamentally transformed. 

It is not just the pace of change that has escalated 
dramatically— witness that the facsimile machine has 
gone fuim exotic contraption to universal appliance in 
six months, but also the substance of the change is 
riTOarkable and far-reaching. East-West bliK relations 
have been irreversibly transK>rmed- Debtor and creditor 
nations have reversed roks, and North America is aKiut 
to be reduced to the third largest economic pi>wer in an 
overhauled global econi>my. 

The economic ri^stnicturing now underway pcises 
Si»rious threats to the fortimt^s of bi^th the United States 
and Canada. Both countries are vulnerable because thev 
share serious priniuctixity pn^blems, haw basic techni>- 
logical weaknesses, and Have demon strattni little ability 
for government and industry li> work ti>gether. Neither 
invests adeuuatelv in restMrch and deveU^pment, and, 
worse still ooth ha\ e terribly neglected their human 
resources— traditionalK- treating labor as a cost to be 
contained rather than as an asset to bv nurtured. 

Unless these problems are resolved, living 
standards in both countries will inevitably dtvline tt> 
reflect their inability to compete effi»cti\ elv in a world 
economy. Their natural auxantages will have btvn 
erinJiHi, and recovering their competitiveness wilt not be 
easy, particularlV; as li>ng as prevailing values of instant 
gratification and grtvd lead to leveraged buyouts and 
mergers rather than to siilutiims to gnnving j4>blessness, 
drug abuse, crime, and dtvlining literacy and job skills. 

The United States is sli>wty addressing some i>f these 
issues but is slow to i;rasp the pTiliuis pi>siti4>n in which 
it finds itself. Canaua has bvvn lulled inti^ complacencv 
by the Free Trade Agrivment, Consequently, \t>rth 
America risks being isolated betWL\»n the juggernaut ut 
a unified Euri>pe and an Asian alliance led by lapan. 

The Impact on Colleges 

It is a fair cjut^stitm io ask how thesi^ macriHVi>nt>mic 
and geopolitical changes affcnrt community collegt^s. 
Indeed, tar from being abstractiims confined to daily 
news repi^rts, they hax e direi t impact on thisi* institu- 
tions. Collegt*s' are bi>th cimfronted with siTious 
challenges ana presented with enormous opportunitit^s 
by the current ret^rdering of the world mmi^mv. 

Tlic Challenge. Ci»llej*es must nov* earn llieir wa v in 
an increasingly demanding, consumer-driven sinriety. 
Colleges have ho monop>lv as the providers of training 
and job skills requireu workers to survive in the 
emerging global economy. Students are older and more 



discerning, and they chiH>se their pnn iders of ed uca tion 
and training on the basis of institutional performance in 
demonstrating real and rruirketable outcomes. Business 
and industry invest in training and retraining using the 
sime bottom line analysis of outa>mes. Colleges must 
change and resptmd to this challenge or be relegated a 
limited mandate, such as basic skiffs and job entry, or 
simjc^ be seen as irrelevant and lose public support. 

uie Opportumhf, Nonetheless, increased economic 
competiti\ent*ss also represents an enormiius oppor- 
tunity for ciUleges who can demonstrate the quafity of 
their'pn>grams in quantifiable terms. As business and 
government in the United States and Canada conclude 
tnat incrtMses in pnxluctivity rt\]uiri^i to compete inter- 
natiimally can only be gainetl by massive investment in 
restMrch, development, and workforce training, colleges 
stand toK'nefit tremendously fn>m that invt»stment. 

However, colleges must change to take advantage 
of this opportunity. Curricula must be updated to be 
respimsive ti) changing economic conditions. Faculty 
must remain current in their fields i^r adapt to new n>les. 
Hffectiveinstnjctional practices ntH-ui to be identified and 
implemented, including widespread use of instructiimal 
Itvnnology, AKwe all, student outcomes must be 
demonstrated by such measures as retention and 
completion rates, placement rates, student and 
employer sUisfaction, quantifiable increast*s in kmnvl- 
t\tge and skills, and educational and career gnnvth. 

A\w, perspectives and values must ch^mge in order 
tor collegia to respond to the opportunity. Colleges, 
dt^spite neing nutted in liKal C4>mmunities, rhust de\'elop 
truly global wrs|xvtivi*s with rc^sptni to the ser\ici*s thev 
provide ami the clients they serve. Fven more challeng- 
nig, colleges nei*d to e\'aluate their efft>rls according to 
the educational standards of the world, not the UhmI 
cimimunity. Tt^bi* relevant in theemergingglobal order, 
ci^lle^es canniH stvk simply to satisfy tneir hKi\] binirds, 
hmdmg agencies, or e\eh constituents. Rather, thev 
must assure that the education and training thev provide 
completes effectively with that provided by the West 
CfCrmans, British, Japanese, and French, as well as the 
fiujr tigers* i>f St>ulneast Asia. 

Recommendations for Collie Leadership 

More than ever, enlightimtHj leadership is needed to 
transform tinJay's colleges into ones that are truly world- 
class institutions that assure the ctimix*titiwness 4>f the 
L'nited States nnd Canada in the global mmomic race. 
That leadership needs ti> overcome obstacles such as 
aging staff with outdated skills, collective bargaining 
-agrei^ments that make change difficult, the natural 
tendency to resist change, and old values and ways of 
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doing things thtit inhibit civative apprMches, 

That leadership needs to create institutional 
climates that encourage, suppt>rt, and reward innova- 
tkm and entrepreneurship. It needs to invdve all tUaff 
a$i stakeholders in the organization and to nurtuix* 
individual development and amewal. Such leaden»hip 
must be value-ba^^^l and global in perspective, and it 
must respond directly to new economic realities. 

Adopt a Laf^icr World Vicxv. Ci^lleges must KnTi^mc 
less panKhial. Rather than fiKusing exclusively on their 
liKal communities, they must define the a^mriiunity to 
be served as the nation and the world. Leaders must 
embiHiv qualities which encouraj^ global persjxvtivt^ 
to permeate their institutions. They must teach the 
relationship betwet^n global issues and kxal cfftK'ts, 
Thev must t\Ujcate the memK'rs of their K^ards to look 
bevond the \ alue of college services to the Iwal tax base 
and see the connections net ween international events 
and Uxal consi^quenci^s, such as plant closua^s. 

Encourage and Support Leadership Development. 
Chief exivutive officers nt^tni to participate in and 
support ongomg leadership dexelopment activities fur 
their college leadership learns, including themselves, 
membi»rs of their binirds, st^nior administrators, p^^A 
facultv leaders. Such efforts should ftKUs on developing 
understanding of the dynamics ot the fast-changing 
world in which their colleges complete. BriKidening 
expiTiences should include cultural seminars and inter- 
national travel iirgani/ed as fact-finding and consulting 
trips. In addition, leaders should take coursi^ in ethics, 
language, and busint^ss, and not limit their continuing 
development to schwls of t*ducation. 

Monitor Staff iftg. One of the principal rt'sponsibili- 
ties of college leaders is ti> assure that thirse hirt*d by the 
Ci^llege as the next generation of faculty, staff, and 
administrators are prepared fi>r the ttventy-f irst century, 
not clones of existing staff and either "ginni t>ld bi>ys/' 
New staff must bv competent in foreign languages, 
current in the use i>f i*ducatii>nal ttHMinoIogy, and 
possi^ssed of a bnmd world \'icw. headers must assure 
that new staff are the best available, not those who fit 
mi>st comfortably within existing molds, 

1 liring shoufd alsi^be used as a vehicle tocreate staff 
diversity. Minorities should be actively recruited and 
hired, even in communities where few minorities a^ide. 
Diwrsity that leads to understanding is the goal m>t 
matching staff and population demographics. 

Promote Partnerships. Leaders must dexelop 
partnership with other colleges, i>ther segments oi 
education, government agencies, and business and 
industry to assist common goals. The success of the 
entire educational system must bt* the primary intert*st of 
all participants, and each segment must place c4>mmon 
intert*sts abo\'e self-interests. Rather than protecting 
turf, colleges must be willing to develop partnerships 
with other colleges. fi>r instance, by suncontracting 
services to replicate succx*ssfui training programs for 
map>r C4trpt>rations at multiple sites to assure national 
quality ccmtrol. Partnerships with the private sector 
must be formed to prtwide the training students need to 
compete internationally. Partnerships with foreign gov- 
ernments to assist their development should be pursued 
\oT the mutual benefits that accrue io such effi>rts. 

Broaden the College Curriculum. Leaders must 
work with their faculty to broaden the college curricu- 
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lum to impart larger world vien^s to all students, not just 
thi>se intending to transfer to universities. All students 
should receive greater dosages of for ign language, 
literature.and history— not just from the western world. 
Student and fiacuiti' exchange programs should be 
expanded in number and scope to include Asia, Africa, 
and &mth America. Cn>ss-discipUnary seminars on 
intencultura! matters should In? included in all curricula. 

Promote the Professional Development of Faailty. 
Collef,e leaders must assua* that their faculty are 
involved in continual professional development to 
increase their subp^ct mastery, to use educational tech- 
nology, to bnniden their perspectives, and to learn new 
skills required to comjxie cfftHTtivelv in the changing 
environment. Such programs should RH:ei\^^ generous 
support as integral to college ae\'elopment, and facultv 
accomplishments should oc noted and anvarded. A 
major compi>nent of faculty development programs 
should be overseas assignments and facultv exchanges. 

Work to Improve uraduate School Education, As 
employers, colk^ge leaders must work with graduate 
pn>grams to assure that their students have tne skills 
sought bv ^vi>rld-class ct^lleges in their staffs. Ciraduate 
pmgranis should require proficiency in foreign 
ianguagi*s, intercultural seminars and exptTiences 
abn>tid, and cross-disciplinarv courj^'s in professional 
schiH>ls 4)utside the college of education, rreparatiini 
nei*ds ti> be updated to reflect the current demands oi the 
i n terna tti>na f arena . 

Collegia in bi>th the Uniltxi Statt^s anwi Canada have 
imp'^rtant roles to play in assuring the twnomic 
competitiwness of their respective nations. College 
leaders must develop enlightened world views if they 
ari' to assure that their colleges respond ef ftvtiN ely to the 
challenges pt>sed by the changing world economic 
larder. However, individual piK kets of excellent ct^lleges 
are not a sufficient response to the challenge, vwn 
thinigh thev can ser\'e as catalysts to inspin* others. 
Leadership is ret]uired to assure that all community 
colleges pin forct*s to take advantage of the windt>w 
of oppi^rtunity opened by the otherwise menacing 
emergence of a global economy. 

To survive, colleges must demonstrate their 
effectiveness in equipping their students to complete 
internationally. ToprospiT, they must join with p«irtners 
throughout the world to assure that theenlighteni^d self- 
interests t>f colleges, businessi*s, and gcnernments assist 
the commim interests of the gloKU community. 

Rtyhtrt A. Conhm is fmyiiicfii of Humbcr Colh\c of 
Applii'ii Arts mni Tirh)wh\^y, f'.tobicoke, Oufinio. lie is 
former president of the Associntion of Ciiniuiinn Commmuty 
Colleges. Amou^ other nyfHUfjtwents, he suves on tlie 
Premier's Council for the Govern fncnt of Onhirio. the l^OtV'tiof 
Directors of the Colh^e Consintimn for Intermit ionM 
Development, ivnl the Steering Committee of Vision 2<HH), a 
project of the Ontario Council of Regents for Colh\s(es of 
Applied Arts ami Technologic , T/i/s ;w vr ms alrstractcd from 
his keynote iuidre^s^, ^Uvi1er<hip: A Glohil Ptrsfhrtive/' 
j^iven at Leadership 2lHHt, a recent conferena* i^fthc Leaxne for 
InnoiHitio)! in the Communitu College and The lluiversity of 
Texas at Austin held in San Trancik^o, lune lhl4. 19S9'. 
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A FOUNDATION FOR RENEWAL 
Albert L Lorenzo 



EdiiCiitional loiiders should be judgt»ii by thiMr 
ability to nidximi/e K^th or);4ini/*iti4ma] jxTfi>rnianco 
and mission ett'ectivcncss. In mL>st industries, abin v 
aviTage performance and organizational \ itality are 
u«>ually easier to achieve during piTiods of sustained 
growth. The real lest of leaders and their organizations 
typically comes when growth begins to gi\ e way to 
stability or decline. At this point, continued institutional 
success may depend more heavily on leadership than tm 
any other factor. 

Community colleges are no evceptiim. Having been 
propelled for nearly three decades by a tidal wax e of 
growth, many institutions have achieved the distinction 
of KMng high performing and extremely effivtive in 
carrying oui their missions. However, tor many two- 
vear collegt^^, jx^rhaps the majimtv, rapid growth has 
given way to a "maturity phase/' characterized by 
enrollment stabilitv i>r, in some cas4*s, divline. louring 
this stage i>t develt^pment, thi* kev leadership task is 
ti> establish a foundation upi>n whith orgi>ni/atii>na! 
ri»newal can mvur. 

The Option of Renewal 

As pi»$>pU* mature, the diflerentes .imimg ihem 
become morr pronoimced. Much thv* s>mo tnie ti>r 
organizations. 

\i»w i^ntities sLirting business at the sanu* timt' ami 
within the s*ime industry are amazingly alike. In their 
formative vears thev iMten imitati^each other's idi»as and 
praclia»s. Harly difterences in organizatitmal abil/v 
alknv Mmie ti^ achieve more than rthers, but it is onlv in 
maturity that significant difterenct>s emerge: the slri^ng 
excel, the weak falter, and the average exist. 

Management siientistsand organizaticmal theorists 
irften ust* the ci^ncepl of "t^rgan$zati4>nal life cycle" as a 
basic framewi»rk fi>r study. Life cvcle tht*4)r\' suggests 
that as organizatitms age, they p*iss thriujgh a serit*s oi 
identifiable stages, with each periinJ exhibiting different 
internal characteristics and reijuiring different leader- 
ship practices. 

Authors general))' agrtv that a minimiun of tour 
stagesexist: birth, growth, maturity, and dtvline. St ne 
identify a fifth stage, renewal whiih can incur after 



maturity. Renewal ischaracterizt^i as a ptTiiniot signifi- 
cant revitalizatiim and rc^piriting for bi^th the organiza- 
tion and its people. 

Si>me authors exclude the renewal stage beiausiN 
unlike the other ph<i*H?s, it does not automatically ivcur 
as part of the life cycle SLH.]uence. It is an optional phase 
which generally de\eli>ps only as the result of H>me 
specific action on the part of organizational leaders. 

The Value of the Life Cycle Theory 

The life cycle concept can help to pnn ide an under- 
standing of how organizational characteristics and 
measuri*s oi ettecti wness arc likely to change as entities 
de\eU>p. Additionally, studit*s haw shown that the 
major critma tor di'fiiung effectixeness are likelv to 
ih., in predictable wavs as an organizath>n passes 
thnnigh the varimis stages ot the lite cwle. 

Bevond i>rganizational etUvtiveness, lite cvcle 
theorv can also help explain why certain leadership 
bi»havu>r appi-ars to be right for the timi»s. I\issage to a 
new life cwle stage clearly calls for nrw dinvtions aiui 
mav well be the most i'on>fX'lling reaM>n to initiate 
changes in organizational practicts and leadership 
appriKuhes. 

Possibly the mi>st v aluableaspivt of stud\ ing the life 
cvelc 4)t an organizatiim is to learn to identitv when an 
organizati4m makes tin* transition from growth to 
maturity, (^nce in maturitv. thr next automatic stage is 
decline Knowing thai an organizatit^n has reached 
maturitv, hcnvever, tan bv a signal ti> begin establishing 
the inundation tor a subsequent phast* i^f renewal 

It is impt>rtant t4> remember that progression 
thn^ugh the stages of an i>rganizationaI life cycle is not 
merely a function ot the pass<ige oi time. The rate oi 
change in busint*ss volume is the key indicator. Simplv 
stated, maturity bt*gins when sustained gnnvth ends. 

An example of hiuv life cycle thet^ry can aid in 
understandingchangecan bv st^>n bv Im^kingat the issue 
of efftvtivent^ss. One of the pn^lictable changes which 
usuall) acci^mpaniiN llu* transition ti> later life cvcle 
stagi*s is a shift fn^m interest in quantit\- and inputs to 
a concern tor quality and outci^mes. 

Since st* m^iny of ttniay 's public and priv ate i^rgani- 
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zation^ are moving into maturity at the same time, life 
cycle theory would suggest that the current national 
fwocatpaticn with quality and excellence in hiMh 
predictable and appropriate. 

Treparing for Change 

The mass movement inti^ the maturity stiige may 
account tor the many new preferences and changing 
areas of emphasis emerging within the community 
college industr\\ If classical life cycle theory applies to 
ci^mmunity colleges, then it should be possible to know 
in advance some of the changes which are appropriate 
for this new life stage. By adapting the findings of many 
private stvtor studies, the following general scen^^rio 
describt*s tin i^rgani/iitiimal changes that occur in a 
community colk^e a^ it enters the maturity phase of its 
life cyck\ 

In the must general terms, the organization's ox erall 
situation tends to beci^me more complex. The influence 
of founders and the dominance of bt>ard members and 
key figures diminishes in defeawe to the wants and 
needs of the college's clientele. More information 
prtKessing prcKedures can be expected to evolve and 
typically include sophisticated computer systems, 
performance controls, environmental scanning 
activities, planning procedures, and enhanced 
communications systems. 

The earlv emphasis on resourct^ acquisition and the 
performance of individuals (inputs) gives way to a 
concern for organizational effectiveness and perform- 
ance (outputs). As mentioned earlier, measurements of 
effectiveness shifts from concern for quantity to a regard 
for quality. 

Characteristics related to innoxation such as risk- 
taking and prtvactix ity, which are generally at high 
levels during birth and gnnvth phasL^s, pri^tlictably yield 
toconviTvatism in maturity. Since innm alion isa critical 
prerei]uisite tor moving into renewal rather than dtvline, 
a key U^idersbip respi>nsibility becomis preventing 
4>rgani/.ationa! cc niplacency and encouraging 4>penne>s 
to exJx*rimen^ltiim and change. 

Hurin^ the transition from growth to maturity, 
colleges shiuild exptvt tt>seei>rgani/atii>nal functii>ning 
and dtvision-making princesses shift from relatively 
simple ti>morecomplex forms. Similar! v,t>rgani/atit>nal 
structure lends ti> bi»come mt>re formal and centralized. 
Stnne may characterize this m*n ement as ti shift tt>ward 
greater bureaucracy. 

By the time the maturity stagearrives, the institution 
is pnn iding »i t omft>rtah!e workplace en\ inmment for 
most staff, leaders are expt\ted to pmvide frequent and 
wel}-substantiati*ti arguments as to the mwi for change. 
One of the most diffictjlt tasks is to advcu ate for change 
in aspects of the institution that have bi.vn performing 




Finally, future growth, if any, s^hould be expected to 
LKCur slower and more sporadically than in pastlifecycle 
stages^. Unlike the private sector, a resurgence of 
business volume may not always accompany renewal in 
a community colk^e. But like other industries, thea* 
is no limit to the improvement in organizational spirit 
and vitality which can iKCur, 

In essence, as community colleges shift from growth 
to maturity, the emphasis is no longer on building the 
entity, but ftKUses more directly on effectively utilizing 
the entity. Most imfH^rtantly, maturity signals that a 
community college has two options for its next life cycle 
stage: renew^al or decline. 

It fiiUow s, then, that one of the critical challenges for 
leadership during the maturity stage is to establish the 
foundation for a subst^quent stage of n^newal and ti> 
ax'oid a dirtnrt transition into organizational decline. 

Mission Effectiveness: The Cornerstone of Renewal 

Although a number of generic conclusions can be 
draw^n from life cycle theory, each institution must 
establish specific goals and actions within the context 
of its cm^n environment. This involves a review of the 
college's mission statement; determining a unique set of 
organizational philosophies, definitions and models; 
staffing sptH ifir directional goals; and finding effective 
methods for communicating these to the institution's 
key constituencit»s. 

Certainly there area number of areas where institu- 
tional attention could be focused as the organization 
prepares itself for renewal. The most logical and 
perhaps the most beneficial starting point is to concen- 
trate on mission — a reexamination of what it should be 
and on how well it is being achieved. 

Establishing an institution-wide fiKus on mission 
and mission ef{c*ctiveness can create a common ground 
lor most internal audienci*s and can serx e as a ciHistant 
reminder that the uUimategoal oi thecommunitv college 
must be measurt^d in terms of teaching effectivent^s as 
demi>nslrated b\' student develtjpment and ct>mmunitv 
benefit. 
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THERAPEUTIC LEADERSHIP 
John H. Anthony 



torgi\J iin LAtn^ordinarv fH^ritni t^t chan};e and a tinu* i^t 
c\iitin>; opjxirtunity. t hanginft conditions challcngo 
l^tlitical, eduiMtiiMial, and forpi^ratc leaders in all 
t>rgani/atii>ns to thrmv oft the vc^stiges ot past inct ti\ tiM* 
management and leadership practict»s— ones stivped in 
control, imager\. structure, authoritarianism, power, 
tear, and rigidity — and to develop and implement new 
organi/.itional and leadership practict*s that alk>w 
gaMter tiexihility, increase responsiveness, and promote 
\ ision and creativity, 

Tn'iditional concepts i^t managerial ci>ntn»l and 
charismatic leadership may have bivn ettecti\e in 
preN'ious circumstances. I Unvever. tht*se cimstructs are 
simply not designed tor the dynamic natiire of contem- 
porary i>rgani/atiims, nor are tht*y well-suitt*d to mwt 
the m*t^isand exptvtattons of incaMsinglv stiphisticatinl 
individuals who work in these organizations. Time- 
U4>rn practict*s may actually inhibit the entrepreneurial 
spirit ot taking risks and assuming resptmsibilities 
ntH^^essary it> maintain vitality within mtKlern institu- 
timis, including ccmimunity colk^ges. 

Simply, piHipIe and organizations are mt>re complex 
and fluid. The critical challenge to leaders is to mi>bili/e 
their organi/atioj^s and the individuals that comprise 
them til work toward eomnu>nlv held goals. purpi>ses, 
and shared visions. They must develop ways to rtvst^h e 
differences betwivn the gt>als and fieeds of indi\iduals 
and thiMr organt/ations to aUow K>th to grin\' and 
prosptT. Past management practici^ and tradjtitmal 
ciMicepts i>f leadership are not designeti to meet thi»se 
challenges. Rather, they require the art and practice ot 
theraptuitic leadership. 

Mi^t to be misled by the term, therapeutic leadership 
is not a quasi-medical treatment. Therapt^utic leadership 
is a priKess and a stvie of leadership designed to bring 
about social interaction and pi>sitivestHial change in the 
context i>f i^rgani/atiimal and individual ncvds. 

Leadership and Organ tzattonal Structure 

Unfortunately/ most organizations remain 
configured in traditional ways. Yt t, the ver\' nature of 
tradttioniil (organizations with pyramidal stnictures, 
formally designated roles, lines of authority, rigidly 
defini»d communication channels, spans of control 
aniJ other formalities encourage managerial Ci>ntrol 



and kadership prt^scriptions which tend to ign4>re 
the stKial and egoistic mvds of individuals. Such needs 
include a senst> of personal value i>r self i*stivm, a 
means of involvement in creative work, a fix^ling of 
ccmtributing or\ a worthwhile level, rect gnition, and a 
sense t»f accomplishment. 

In contrast, a flat-matrix organization promotes 
ef ft*cti\ e working relationships among all constituencies 
and is an appropriate vehicle for the therapeutic leader. 
This type of organization puts a premium on teamwi^rk. 
Iteffi*tti\'ely and expixiitiinisly tarries clear and accurate 
information li) the decisiim makers where decisitms ean 
be made at that point closest to the problem. It also 
precipitates the free flmv i^f information wht^re commu- 
nications move in all dinvtions— up, down, sidewa\ s, 
and around— devekiping both giHui lateral relatum- 
shipsand communications. The flat-matrix functions on 
th e premise that nooneindi\'idual has the intelligence t>r 
energy to respond to increasingly complex and acceler- 
ating demands and that input must btu>btained from all 
th4>se involved. Staff are cimsidered valuable team 
membiTs, and they are charged w ith res}.vnsibilil\' for 
the well-being of the entire institution. 

Basic to the theraptuitic leadership appr^Mch is the 
belief that it takts teamwork to get things diMie in organi- 
zations. Leaders build teams with spirit and ci^hesitm, 
teams that tw\ like family, teams that K^lie% e thev can 
maki* a difference. In order io have an effective team 
then istbeharmtmii'interacti<»n, for thepri^babilitv ot 
succi increases pn^portionalely with thv degree with 
which staff harmonimisly adjust themseKtN \o each 
other and to their enx ironment. 

Role of the Therapeutic Leader 

Where all staff are respMisible for the well-being of 
the entire institution, the therapeutic leader is respi^n- 
sible for the well-btnng of all staff. The therapeutic 
leader's primary job is: 

a. To help all individuals in an organization feel 
giHxi about themselves and their work. 

b. To promtrte and enhance individuals' perscmal 
growth and to build their confidence and self- 
tsttvm, 

c. Jo ri*duce anxiety in the wiirkplace and empha- 
size mutual supportiveness among all memlx*rs 
of the organization and communitv. 
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To cnciuiragc organi/iitivMuil iiwnii* t> ti> have 

fun and cnjiH' what they are doinji- 

Jo be posiln i' and constriK ti\ i\ 

Ti^ istablish and nnkid aiithentii , open, trn^t- 

ing, and himest relationshif^i. 

To e\hiNl empathv and iint onditioiiai pi^iti\ e 

regard lor iMhtTs. 

Ti^ listen with understanding. 



t tMnminiKatum revjinrcs two-wav listening, and 
the thera^nnitie liMiler mu>t be able to a>mmiinieate 
i»ftectivelv. tiocni iommunieatiiuis amimg Individ uafs 
are thenisi'h i*s ahva\ s Uu^rapeiitie, The niaji>r barrier to 
ettectiv e intiTpcrsi^nal aMnmuniiatitms is the tondei^*. y 
to j\idge and apf^rovi^ at dis«ippnn t» the slatenu'nts i^f 
otheis. Siuh judgintMiis toino IriMn jvrsonal tranu's oi 
n*teriMUv. The ihiTafViitic leader listens from and 
understands thr other |XTson's point ot \ ii»\v. Therajvu- 
tit IcadiTship also reijuires the leader to "knms 
thvsell " - io know \ mu' s own st u'ni;ths and \s eakni^sses, 
twlinj^s, and nititiwitions, and to "make tluM^lt 
known" b\ presenting; an luMit***! iApn^ssuMu^t 4MU*si»U 

tt^ OthiTN. 

Therapeutic Versus Charismatic leadership 

I )ne ot the nion* popiiKir liMdi^ship stv les t iirrenlK 
eNpiHiNfd I!) the liti^ratun* is that the eharismatic 
leader, i» sfvle that relii^s on the perntinal t]nalitii.*s <»| 
the leader to inspire. I ht* premist' Ivhind i hari^niatit 
k'ader'-hip is that piH>pU» want io be led bv those thes 
respeit, admire, and i xen *ainlate, and that ihv\' lan be 
nn^tix ated to give uptlu'irown inter* 's| to support tluwt* 
iAprt*ssed bv tlu^ leader. 

Netettei tivi» !eaili*rship in int riMsirigh iomplt^v an^l 
thanging times ha^ iitUe fodo wHhiharisma loqui>te 
Peter DrtkkiT, hansiM bivonu^s tin undoing i>l 
leaders it makes them intlexible. " lames Filler argues 
that eharismatie le*)ders nnist i^stabhsh smial distance 
K^tween themsehes and tlu^si* ihe\ w ish lo influent e. 
Such iiistance alIi>\Ns J>arismalit leaiiers tt> mainttiin ii 
tai aiJi» ot m\ stji jsn'k conf uli'mi*, si\ le, |x>isi*, and i^ther 
tjualities that eannot withstand ei4>si»r vivw \ 

>et, the reijuin^ment \o create MKial distant is 
iiianulruallv i^pposite io the aim of therapeutic leader- 
ship to prnnu^te ami sustam stnial interaction. Sinial 
interaction requires an himest expression ot t>neselt, it 
reijuires congruent e between si*It and n^le. C harismatic 
leadership relit^s lu\uilv t»n inspiration, emoticmal 
defvndence, devotion, a we, and reverence. Therajx^utit 
leadership ri^liis on i'mpathv, emt>tional indepi*ndence, 
si»lt-ii)sclosure, authenticity, and critical si^lf-analysis. 

C\mtrasts KiwLvn chaiismatic and therapeutic 
leadership stylt^s abound. Charismatic leaders tend lo 
thrive in largt* bureaticratic, structured, pyramidal 
4»rgaai/ai!i»ns with manv le\els in the hierarchy, where 
st>cial distance iseasv to maintain. In flat, le***^ structured 



organizations, stnial distance is much nn^re ditticult to 
achieve. Charistnatic leadership emphasizes external 
teatun^, such as appearance, tt^rmality, pi)wer, and 
authoritS'— the large "I/' 

On the other hand, therapeutic leadership empha- 
sizes interna! characteristics, such as the sitbstance. 
integrity, empathy, and genuineness ot the leader—the 
small "i." I Vrhaps largely tor these reasons, chari'^matic 
cjualities diminish i>N'er time while therapeutic qualities 
im.pnn e, as trust develops and awareness of a leader's 
character Ixvomes nu>re apparent. The challenge o\ 
mining awav from a reliance on the trappings of charis- 
matic leadership lo the substance of therapeutic leader- 
shipaf fords leaders multiple oppi)rtuni*.estt>confribute 
tiunstitutionaland indi\ idual gnnvth uid de\ elopment 
and ti^ attain Umg lasting, perst^ia' and prott^sitinal 
rewai Js. 

C ommunit\ ci'llegi^ taceenormouschallengesman 
increasingU' complex and rapidlv changing iMniri>n- 
ment. Ti>K> sucicsstul their leaders mvd ti^.idapt then 
leadership styles and management praitici^, requinng 
manv to change tundamentallv Iong-practict\i behav - 
\ovs. \e\v leaders must prt^pared lor a future in whii h 
therapeutu sts les are likeK lo be more i^tfiVtiN e than 
k harismatic s.cles. I he leadership ot all constituents ot 
the college comnnmit\', including boards o\ trustt»i's, 
facultv, administrators, classitied staff, studi^nts, and 
communitv griajps, need tode\ elopan appreciattim ti>r 
wh*it can be achiex ed bv participating in an envu onmenl 
ol opvn communicatiim, trust, and regard tor the ntvd** 
of lathers. It is up lo ihv pri^id<*nt lo m4>del siu h thi*ra- 
peutii lx^ha\ iors as a Ci»mmimit\' leader. 

I he future will rujuire thost* ol us in ^lu h pi^sition^ 
to ket»p our i^es, ears, and mindsojvn. It will ri'ijuireus 
to listen and toinvoK ivtiu oachand tt> dev elop ji»enri< h 
and to mt>io ite. to risk and to uedit. ti> lare and tt> 
express concern, ant.) \o laugh espet ialK M 4»ursi^l\i's. 
In the Imal analvsis, cnir suicessas leaders w ill ri-ijuire 
Us tt> be ''i»nl\ human/ 

l\^rth}U\i. i^tVi^iUt. Ciiyt^s^if Civunitattfu iollt'^^i\ Aiil'urn. 
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ETHICAL SUSPICIONS BETWEEN FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS 



Donald E. Walker 



AciiiKitions lit unothiciil bt'hii\ ior bv hiculty and 
admmislriitors inevitiibly accompany conflict; however, 
tnily unethical behavior in colleges is raa\ Standards ot 
right and vvrt^ng bt haviorare fundamental to academia. 
Harv cases ot misconduct, such as falsifying results of 
labt^ratorv experiments, are widely publicized preciselv 
btnrause they are si> uncommon. 

All in all academicians are rather high-minded, 
ethical people. I lowever, in times of stress, chronic and 
deep-seated suspicions surface among faculty and 
administrators regarding each others' ethics. Thi*se 
rL»sult, in part, from verv different perspt^ctis es of their 
institutii>ns, and the twt> maji>r compiling views, 
pietistic and secular, are both rtnUed in ivrceotions i>f 
lunv a college should t>perate, ni^t usually in now one 
actually dws. 

The Pietistic Perspective 

The pietistic persptvtis e holds thai knowledge and 
learning are for mankind and the ages. Silu>lars, 
thereft>R% are res^x>nsible to supra-institutional and 
supra-cultural mandates, jx^rhaps even to metaphysical 
standards of right and nrong. Kmnvledge is \ ahK\i 
Kvause it is useful to human IxMngs. A scholar's moral 
missitm is to sti>rL% nurture, and augment kmnvk\ige 
ttnvard that use. 

Loifaltif f 0 Discipline, |ust as the ultimate kn alty of 
a priest is toC ii>d rather than to a church, the loyalty t)f a 
scholar is to a discipline rather than an institutiim. AU 
scholars haveajual authority. Si^me may have achieved 
a greater degriv of grace than others but they will be 
ultimately judged in terms of eternal and imptTishable 
valui»s for which the evidence is ne\er finally in. It 
follows that only scholars can judge other schi>lars; },Hvr 
rt*view is the final test. Scholars, then, should also hire 
and fire. Only a chemist can say who a good chemist is. 

Student as Apprentice. In the pietistic view% faculty 
view students as apprentices. They are junior 
colleagues, and a faculty member can best assist a 
student's devek>pment bv training in pn?paration for 
entrance into a scholarly discipline. The highest calling 
for faculty, as for sonie monastic orders, is to clone 
themselves in succession tt^ he ktvpers of the faith. 

AdmimstratoT as Servant, This view constrains the 
work of administrators, for scholars always work with 
colleagues, not for bosses. The president of a college is 
viewed as the executive secretary to the faculty. When' 



the facult)' cry out for leadership, thev art- really 
demanding one who will articulate the t'acult)^ value 
system clearly and defend it vigorously. Other adminis- 
trators are also regarded as employees of the faculty. 
The\' are hirtni to do the W4>rk that will guarantee the 
integrity ot the teaching and learning process. 

The Secular Perepective 

The sivular ptTsptvtive is fundamentally different 
than the pietistic, and it is espoused more bv administra- 
tors than by facultv The secular view is that ci^llegi^ are 
established bv siK iety to serve stu iety 's purposes, not to 
pn>\ ide giHK^ ji>bs for faculty. If a college fails ti> meet 
these purposL^s, siH'iety can simply withhold suppi^rt— 
by government action for public inslituliims and 
through ditnors for private ones. 

Lotfalty to Institution. In the secular \ iew, a ci^llege 
is m>t a sanctuary or mi>nastery where scholars are 
acCiHintable i)nly to imv am>ther or ti^ siune abstract 
standard of mi>Mlity. The college is a service institution. 
suppt>rti\1 by society bivausei^f itsx alueand the univjiu^ 
nt^s of its ser\ ices. Hence, the public has a right to 
intrude into college affairs through duly t»stablished 
channels—governing boards or administrators. 

Student as Consumer^ The secular persptvtive alsi» 
includt^ a market mechanism embedded in a college's 
relatiimship to its students. Students are primarilv 
consumers rather than apprentices. If thev are trainees, 
it is only in a general sense, ::ot in a spivific, academic 
discipline. Students in rt\ ent years have tended to share 
this i>rientatuMi rather than the more pietistic view i>f 
faculty. Community colleges, in particular, have 
respond t*ii to students as consumers by continuallv 
changing their curricula to reflect market demands. 

Different Perspectives Exacerbate Conflict 

To thost* holding a pietistic view, generaltv the 
facultv. administrators are often seen as sla\'i»s of 
expediency, market-orientt»d, petty pulterers too 
willing to subvert schi^larship for financial or public 
relations gain. At colleges understress.thedifferences in 
the ptTspectives of administrators and faculty tend to be 
exacerbated, sometimes to the point that each others' 
motives or ethics are called into question. 

Administrators on troubled campuses tend to be 
viewed as Machiavellian, short-sighted, high-handed 
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imiividuais ioo Mi^ioptihlc to csivmM, \wnHh)M 
pressures. In return, administrators under stri*ss are 
pivdisptwicd U> view faculty as impractical st»lf- 
indulj;ent, selt-Nervin);, careless of standards and 
priX^edures when it serves their purpc^ses, and on the 
v^^rce of ethical dereliction. Conflicts that ensue from 
such different and antagonistic views are illustrated by 
the issue of faculty workload and accountability. 

Worklomt From a pietistic persptvtive, calls tor 
faculty accountability from administrators are chroni- 
cally irritating, with the faculty maintaining that their 
activities simply cannot be meaningfully measured in 
quantitative terms. Ti^ faculty, such calls amount to 
unethical capituKition of spineli'ss administrators to 
outside bureaiuTiihc nualdlers. 

The stx uKir \ lew , howe\ er, hi'lds that service 14^ the 
inslitutum as well as to a disi'ipline reouiri^s faculty to 
exprt^s their ctnnmitments in aMsonarle amounts ot 
time spent i>n campuN, pi>sted class si hedules and office 
hours, and other ct>liege duties. Administrators some- 
times view facultv as unethic*il in their reluctance to 
account tor their activities and their su>fHH. ted willing- 
ness to dissemble. 

Frimi a pietistic \Hm\i ot \ iew, accounting tor work- 
load is like holding a stopwatch on a priest serving mass. 
Professors should not be asked to acct>unt tor w^hat they 
do; tlvir eflt^rts have a nu>ral and creatix e value that 
simply cannot be translated into market terms. Fri>m the 
secular ptTspiHTtive, if faailty are indeed priests, then 
administrators are the faithful who drum up support, 
and even construct, the cathedral. Administrators are 
experts in their own right, and they kntnv how to get 
things done. Faculty members lack the time, i>r the 
interims! or abilitv, to arrange the t^rdinary affairs of the 
college; if left to their own devices, thev wmiki nut do so. 

Apart fnnii the question ot whether workU>ads 
should be measured at alt the pietistic view is that 
faiOilty should decide how Iheir efforts are to lu^ distrib- 
uU\i, how many courst»s will be offered, the nature of 
those courses, and the t)ptimum nunibt*r t^f students in a 
class. Ideallv, they believe that individual faculty 
members should account ior their own efforts, for the 
work of scholars is not place-lxmnd and cannot be 
judged exclusively as a campus activity. Work is best 
carried i>ut w here scholars work bt^st. To require faculty 
to teach an inflexible number of hours, maintain a set 
office schedule, or to be on campus a stated periixl of 
time is inappropriate and C4>unterprixluctive. 

Si'cularists ci^unter thiit experience belit^s avowals 
that if rules are unwritten and informal that matters will 
i>rder themselves. Thvy argue that legitimate standards 
of work and effort can be determined and that faculty 
quality and output can be judgal effectively by observa- 
tion and commim sense*. Administrators tend to view 
faculty who insist on the unquantifi4ible charader of the 
creative proct^s as unpriniuctive, as confusing W4>rry 
aix^ut working with work itself. Administrators insist tm 
playing a roie in this rriKess bt*cause prt^fessiimal 
courtesy prohibits faculty from exercising rigonnis 
restraints i^r standards over one another. 



In times of financial stress, thusi* holding the pietistic 
\ iew believe ecotuunically niiindated cutbacks should 
be effected by ri^leasing administrators. After all admin- 
istrators serve the faculty, and the facultv can simply 
decide to be satisfiisj with fewer servict^. Those holding 
tht stMTular pi^rspective, primarily administrators, 
respimd that it would make more sense to conserve 
administrators tocontinue Kisic ci^llege functionsand to 
ask the remaining faculty to incrtMSi* their loads by a few 
students. Each side views the other in such conflict 
situations as callous and ethically imbecilic. 

Affinnativv Action, Pietistic and si'cular views also 
clash over affirmative actiim. It is not that colleges aa* 
inhabited with bigots, but the pietistic wilue system does 
notalknvconsideratiimstif sexor nice tiU'nterinlo hiring 
decisions ti>rscln*lars. Affirmativeactionci)nsiderations 
are v ieww*ii as unethical intrusions. 

rhe secular \Hnnt ot view. hi>wever, hokis that 
insensitivity to minorities and to wimien undermines 
basic constitutional guarantivs and the rult*s of a 
deminrratic siKiety. rheu^fore, outside intrusion is 
morally justified and necess*iry if reasonable affirmative 
actiim standards are not met. Suspicions of unethical 
beha\ i<.>r surround sia h issues precisely because both 
sidt^lvlievethiUthey have taken thehigh miiral ground. 

This '*Mthnu ot the extremes i>f the pietistic and 
secular perspivtives is probably sufficiently rtvogni/- 
able to irritate all parties. Resentments arise not so t>llen 
from the actions of others as from the interpretatii>ns ot 
those actions. Yet, both pietisticand secular piTsptxrtives 
are corr^vt, justifiable, and ethical to considerable 
degrees. Siniety reci)gni/es, pThaps imperfectly, that 
academic pmtessionals rtH.)uire fret^imn and latitude if 
they are to serve siKiety well. Faculty alsi> recogni/e, 
with varying levels ot awari'ncss, ihM the academic 
W4>rld is perceived differently by outsiders, and they 
can sometimes apprtviate the role of administrators in 
mediating those differing views. 

The academic leadership of a C4>llege hasa maji>r ro\v 
and responsibility ti> mitigate the ethical suspicions that 
arise out of the differences between pietistic and secular 
views. Leadership must create an envirimment where 
dialiHTtical change is enci>uraged, where people deal 
with one another not as scoundrels but as colleagues, 
and where differing interests are resolved in ways that 
reduce tension and permit action. A growing awareness 
of the virtues of shared gov^^rnance provides a climate 
for conflict resolution that can bv nurturinj to the mutual 
gain i>f all. 

l\viahi i. Waiktr /s iluvtccllor of Cro^^fuoftf-Cuyutmiai 
Community Colh'*;^^ ni^trh t. I I Cnjou, Ctiliforniti. //c ;s 
LUithor of thv Efftrtnv Aiim nttufnifor f 197^) pubMiai hi/ 
fotisty-Bti>*i. 
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VISION ARY LEADERSHIP AND LONG-RANGE PLANNING 



Jeff Hockaday and Don Puyear 



All stTiou^colk*ge UmJcts cn^ti^c in pliinning tor thf 
hituru their institutions, rkinning modds of wirious 
kinds w come in »ind out of fashion. Unt'ortuniitdy, 
tiH> m^mv of these niinlels htive bt*en i>verly complex iind 
ciimberst>me lUid hove contributed to st>me reluctance 
iim4>nj; comnnmity college lenders ti> in\est scarce 
resources in elnbonite planning processes. 

1 Unvever, long-range planning xiovs not nc*ed to be 
an uninspinng exercise in data colkvtion and projection. 
Rather, a well-conceived planning prinrt^sscan be used to 
create a \ ision ot what an institution can K'come and oi 
alternatiw strategies for realizing that visiiui. Planning 
can be used tv inspire constitui^nts and in\ igorate their 
efforts ti^ achieve the ci^llege s full potential. 

The style of planning L^piaistuJ in this paper is 
concerned abinit vision and leadership, It has little io di> 
with the compilation oi statistics or the prescription oi 
iiiturt* dt*i isions so often calk^l long-range planning. It 
!•> a ^tvle that l>oth requires leadership and can assist 
leaders to prepare their institutions tor a \'igort>us future. 
This step-bv-step, long-range planning pn^cess \s that 
empltjved bv the V irginia C ommunitv C ollege Svsteni. 

Developing Consensus Rega'^ding Mission 

The tirst essential step in planning is to develop 
CiMi**enHUs regarding an institutiimS mission. Since the 
mission defines what is ultimatelv tt^beaccomplished, it 
is impi^ssible io make meaningful pn^gress t.>\vard 
defining goals or strategit^ until there is general agret^ 
ment on mission. One cannot simply assume that there 
is consensus regarding mission because no one has 
4^bjected to the present statement. The formal mission 
statement needs to be examined periodically thr4>ugh a 
deliberate, instituttonwide proctss. If a change is indi- 
cati*ti. then the first outcome of the priKess is the charge 
to res ise the mission. If no change is called for, the 
missi4>n is reaffirmed and conjjtituentsare reminded of 
its Ci>ntent. This updated or reaffirmed mission state- 
ment Is the standard by which issues that emerge in the 
course of the planning prinress are evaluated. 

In 1^8i>, the Virginia 0>mmunitv C'olK*ge System 
emploved a systemwide task force and a three-day 
u ttrksiuip to examine its missitMi statement. Onl\' slight 
mt>dificatiims resulted, but there was a heightened 
awaren**ssand understanding of the mission as a ri*sult 
of the priKess. O ; 



Identifying Issues to Be Resolved 

A long-range plan must speak to the issut*s about 
which ci>llege constituents are concerned. Theeffei tiN e- 
ness of the process for identifying issuers that affect the 
future i^f the institution is of critical importance to the 
canJibility of the planning and the x alidily o\ the results. 

A Committee on the Future of the Virginia Commu- 
nity College System, appinnted bv the state boiird in 
February 1^88, pnwided direction to the planning 
process. It issued a call for papers through a systemwide 
new sletteras well as thesystem's normal administratis e 
channels. This call ti^r papers described the planning 
process, provided a list of ti^pics that the commitliv 
envisioned wimld bL' addn^sed ia the plan, and askt\i 
any interestt^l parties toexpress their views, concerns, i^r 
pt>sitions regarding thtise topics. Over one hundred 
papers were receiveci; all colleges in the system were 
reprtMMittHJ. Faculty, staff, adminislratt>rs. and board 
members ci>ntributed indiN idualty t^r in grouf^s. The 
papers ranged from one-page position statements to 
tomes of thirt\- 4>r mi>re pages. All papers were repr^v 
duced, arranged by subject, bounci and distributed to 
participants in the planning wi>rkshop that followed. 

Reconciling Issues and Mission 

Issues must be renronciled with the mission and the 
pi^litical and practical realities in which the institution 
functions. Matters ot great concern to some mav Iv of 
little interest to others. Man\* issues are complex, and 
there will be competing strategies— some mutually 
exclusiv e — for addressing them. There are a number oi 
methodologies to assist a group devek^p consensus. 
Whatever prinress is employed, however, the consensus 
must be genuineand as representativeof all institutional 
ctmstituents as possible. If consensus is not pi>ssible. 
thi*n the majority and significant mini^rity positiims 
must be considered as the long-range plan is de\ ek^ped. 

In the Virginia prinress, the papers describeti abtn e 
and other readings provided a background for members 
of a "Committee of UK)/' This committcv inchided 
representativt»^ of business and industry; other state 
agencit*s; U^al eollege Kurds; the state biurd; and 
college administrati^rs, facultVr staff, and students. It 
met fitr a three-day workshi^p in St*ptember when 
the membiTs participated in a charrette <a consensus- 
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buikiiiii; ^nuip pn^cuss) ami niiiJc spivitic ri\i>mmciv 
diition> on ii numbt*r oi issuos fncing the syNtt*ni. 

Ihc rocommcnd»itions ot the Committet* ot 100 
provided the basis ti>r the system's long-range pl«in. 
TiHcmi the yci}r2(}(H): ThcFuft rcof the Vifyifwt Coffimnnthf 
Ci'llt\^c >u^tnfL whu h uas unwileJ at the \X'C S Annual 
Meeting; in \oveniber U^SS. Issues addressed in the 
long-range plan were discussed in detail at several iif the 
annual meeting sessii^ns. 

Lstablishing Prioritie!* 

\Jiire issues are likely to emerge than can be 
addri'ssi'd simtJkaneously. \ aritnis rtvommendalions 
svili compete tor time anJ resv>urces. While all ol ihv 
retommendaiions mav be salid and even impi^rtant. 
i>nl\ a portitvn ot theni can recci\ e attention at the same 
tune. 1 hereti^re. the consensus-building priH i^ss must Iv 
extended ti» establish the priority o\ the recmiimenda- 
tions In manv vva\ s, this is the more difficult priness, 
sinieperieptu>nsi>j winners and losers are unav oidable. 

rnorities tor \ irginia's .sxstemwiwie reci>mmenda- 
tti>ns w ere established b\ the stale biMrd alter CiUisider- 
ing the results nt two meetings with local college bmird 
ihairmen and a questiimnairc addresst^vi to a broad 
^ ri>-.».-st.u tu>n ot \ C\ S leaders, tacult\ , staff, and 
Mudent*- IVtonties tor rtVi>nimendati4Mis aJdresst^i to 
th<' *.*^lU i;t s \\*ert' i^letertnitU'd localh at ea«. h vi^ilegt\ 

Mobili/ing to Accomplish Priorities 

\ iv;t>riniv,\ isible, and \ alidacti\ it\' mu>t bedirei teJ 
tiUsard the aiCi»niplishment 4^f ri*t i>mmeiid»itiinisc's{ab- 
hnhed js hii;h piu>rittes. IVople thnuightuit the institu- 
tion and K'\ ond- - must siv that the planning proii»ss 
hasi ouM'vl things tt»bt4H»tter tlian the\ i^therwisr wiuikl 
ha\elM\'n. When this is, )ctompli*-ht^d theprocessu illbe 
MH'H as ha\ ing vaUu', and enthusiasm will be generated 
ti>r K»th the pnuess and the results. 

hi \ irginia, tin* fi>l lowing six task torses wen* named 
tttaddri'»-s tiu' more urgent reconimenklations unierging 
from the planning process. Cietieral I'ducalion; l-aciitty 
.md Mall ne\ i'topment; I du^^ational reteo>mmu!iKa- 
tions; CiMitinuing Education and Non-Oi'dit liistruc- 
tu»n. 1 ionomu IX-velopment and Adult I iteracs*; atid 
thi' Master I*!an lor C olleges, C ^miptises, ami f'»uihties 
I he ta^k fi»nt»s .ire sJu^duled ti> condude their \\ork 
durmi; the Ivsm-mo atademic vt'cU. 

Providing Accountability and Reinforcement 

Long-range plaimmg represents a considerable 
c<>mmitment ot tmte and rest>urces, Theret4>re, it is btith 
necessarv and appropriate to demonstrate ihM the pnu- 
ess is a \\'ise and prudent e\pendituret>t tht>se resources. 
Om' straU'*;y ti>r accomplishing this resjxmsibility is io 
prtn ide regular reports on results ti>bi>th leadership and 
constituent. Activities that take place io address the 
recommendatitms di»\'i'Ioped in the plan shinild be well- 
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pubhci/t%i An appropriate celebratiim is in order w hen 
a maji>r recommendation is accomplished. There is 
ni>thing unethical atnnit placing a relatively easy, but 
popular, recommendation (should there be one) on the 
top of the agenda. nccompHshmg it quickly, and letting 
all who are interested know it. The point is that partici- 
pants must tec*! that the time and energv that went into 
the planning ef fort made a difference. 

A number of recommendations were accomplished 
quickly in Virginia, Rtvommended changes in both 
board pi^licy and legislation were under wav K»ti>re the 
plan was complete, A proposiil to recogni/e initstand- 
ing t.Mchers met with enthusiastic approval and was 
implemented even while the priority-setting pnx'ess 
w as continuing. These earh' accomplishments created a 
jMisitive climate and made setting priorities much easier, 
l urther, the questionnaire results demonstrated that a 
ninnlHTot the riVt>mmendations represented a continu- 
ation t>f current practiwv Uiigh in imj^^rtance but low in 
perceived change from airrent practice). It was rela- 
tiveh easv to produce reattirmation of these practict^s, 

i ask force meetings and other activities related to 
the plan are regularly reportt\i at meetings, in a new slet- 
ter, and in written reports distributed widely through- 
iHit the svstem. i'rogress on accomplishing the reci^m- 
mendations of the U^ig-range plan will be a majt>r ti^pic 
of the niAt \'C'C^ annual meeting in November HHV. 

A wellniMuei\ed long-range planning process 
pnn ides the opporfunits' to exercise Msi4)nar\ leader- 
ship. Such leadership pnn ides a pnici^ss, u ith reason- 
able parameters, in which thi»se whi» ha\ e responsibilitv 
ti >r t he entiTprtsf ca n determine U > some degree its f u t u re 
and in which thost* who participate can ctune io claim 
some 4>wnership, Planning is a pn»cess oi gh ing and 
taking. i»f aligning hopes with institutii>na! and political 
ri»atitv,and o\ prioritizing the outi times of deliberations, 
i eadershipcan kcvpall Ciuisideratii»ns u ithin the sa^pe 
o\ that vv hich has Kvn determined to be the missii>u oi 
the enterprise. l?tMnt>graphic prctjectiims and i^ther 
st.itistics pn»\ ide bai kgriUind intorn^ation. Thev art^ 
usi'ful, but the\ do no\ drive the planning process. 
Kather. \ isionars leadiTs ei^able i^thers to participiite in 
planning the future of their 4.4>nege. 

CaroUui^ li'ihnuif! l'i>//rvjc. flc lui^ ^cnrif i^n flic l^ot^ii of 
nnvLfor*- i^f fill' Ajfirnnin A^^thitihou i^f Convuuititu aud 
lunio} ii^Ucs^c^ iUitf lid-- lu'fif ntiffU'tim^ i*thi'f --/w/r iVhl 

Ihm ViiMiiV ;s a^^i>Uu}t to tlw iUmuoUoi foi ^frihil 
}^fvuri>, iiv Lihiimi the CiWimitttv ot the I'uturc ot tho 
Vif'liinitt Communitij Colh'^c Su>lcm luui uui> pruicipal 
iUfthor of ToiVani tho Yonr 2iHith Thr f 'ttturo ot tho Virsjiftiii 
Communtiy Co!li\^o Siys/e m. Provioa^Jy. ho iOn^ pro^itioU tyf 
Coutnil Vir^iniif Connftifjiity Cofloiic. 
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RETAINING A PEAK-PERFORMING PRESIDENT 



Terry O'Banion 



It b wuk'ly tu a'pti^wJ IhM the niiist im|x>rt4int task of 
4i Kmrd ot inistocs v.* to select the right prt*sidvnt tor the 
ji>b. It ti>lhnvs thiit the •^wnd most impi^rtant tiisk of a 
ward is to hold on to ^ president when it has a gixxi one. 

Various repi>rts and commissions a>nchide that the 
presidency of a colleee or university is a difficult, if not 
impi>ssible, ']ob, ano the presidency of a community 
college is even less attractive than others. Given this 
picture, a hoard would he well-advised to make even' 
effort to hold on ti> a president who is a peak piTformef, 
U the institution is functioning efficiently and 
efttvlix elv, if the climate of the colk^e is pi>sitjve and 
all cinistiluenls are committt*d to eiihancin^ student 
learnin);, if the president and bt>ard work well together, it 
the President is well-established in the community, a 
giHHi board will not alUnv a ginnJ president to get a\\ av 
and take a chance on a a'placement 

Challenge and Support 

A biiard that wants to hold on to its excellent presi- 
dent must build a balanced climate in which the m^^rd 
both challenges and supports the president in leading 
and managing the ci>llege. If challengewi ti> Iv the verv 
IxNt president possible, a ptMk performer w ill \iew the 
C4>Hege as a place worthy of loyalty and iTommitment. 

Clmflai^ie Challenge should come, however, as part 
ot a climate in \\ hich suppi^rt is a key element. Board 
members can challengea president toexpand vision, take 
risks, build ci>mmunity, and explore new approaches 
when the president knows the hinird alsi> supports these 
etft^rts. If challenge is petty — qiu>stitming small expi^ndi- 
lures, re\ jewing appointments in too much detail, 
direi tlv administering nn>erams or activities — it will be 
diffiailt for such a boarc to kee^pan excellent president or 
attract a giH>d replacement. Challenge must come in a 
carefully constructed climate of mutual trust and respect 
in which a president can take ji>y in accomplishments. 
I^asidents will ncit usually be kniking around fi>r 4>ther 
positions in the pRsence of healthy challenges. 

Support, Suppi>rt from the biiard is crucial both to 
maintaining the president's commitment to the institu- 
tion and ability ti> serve the institution effectively. Even 
in the bvst of colleges, situations will arise that require the 
benird to express, se>me*times publicly, its support i>f the 
president. Personnel problems ana controversial pro- 
grams are often flashpoints for conflict in the institution 
or ci>mmunity, and a pasident is the most visible target. 

I!>uring colleKtive oargaining, the preside*nt is a clear 
target for the tensiems and frustrations that can acce^m- 
panv negotiations. Board members and union membe^rs 
fin J sifety in numbeTs or in offices temporarily held, but 



a president must be»ar the full bnmt ot attack. \U>rethan 
one president has left a pe>sition bevause ot lack of bi>arei 
support in such situatiems. If the biwrd di>is not supj>ort 
the presieie^ut when he or she is ci>rrevt or carr\'ing init 
begird ce>nsensus, the Ixmd be^tw evn bi>ard and presieient 
will epickly di.ssolve. Quality presidents ha\ e many job 
options, and few will work for a nimsup}.xirti\ e btiard. 

Bevirds should also suppi^rt outstanding presidents 
in ptTfi>rming the multiple and complex tasks of le^uling 
anei managing colle^ges by provieiing highly compe^tenit 
administrative .staft anei stvretaries; up-tevdate offiee 
equipme»nt; and special services from spewh writers, 
public reflations experts, and pi>litieMl iHrnsultants. 

Professional Development 

A board can preve^nt a president tnnn leaving 
the institution out e>f bt^redom b\' p*iying attention to 
his or her nevd for e*ontinuing jxtm ma 1 and profe-ssional 
d envelopment. 

AffilHitioH tmd Par Support, Pre^adents otten le'ad 
lonely lixes. Cinnvntiimal wisdom has admo»iishexi 
the*m not to develop clev^e pe'rsimal relationsh'j>N with 
Kvird membe*rs, fae'ulty, i>r staff. In the ei mimunity, thes 
almist always live be'hinei their publicmask^as represen- 
tatiws oi the colleM;e at the cost of authentuatlv rich 
personal relatiimships. Presidents, then, neeei and 
shi>ulei be encouraged and supporter! to develop 
affiliatie>ns with state and ruitional pnifessiiinal organiza- 
tions and to form jxvr networks fi>r support. 

Grotvth and Development, Bmirds smuild also grant 
pe\ik peTfi^rmeTs administratiw leaws \o UMvt their 
grinvth and e1e»\ e*lopment. Threv numths paid le\n een ery 
thre*e yevirs or six mi>nths leM\e e\ery five wars are 
popular models. Some top preside^nts may wish to teMch 
m a local university i>r provide key leMelership fi>r devel- 
i^ping a local muse»um or symphi^nv iirchestra. They ?nav 
want timeawav from day-ttMJay de*mands to re'flect and 
to write alH>ut their expe'f ie*nces and their ideas. Support 
fi>r such activities can nelpsecurea pasident'salle'gianev. 

Change and Contribution. Quality presideMits thrive 
e>n new^ ideas and preijects. The daily administrative 
routine wears them eiut, but they are revive^d when able to 
plan a new building, i>rganize a new pn>gram, e^r de^x t^letp 
a liaison with college le»aders fri>m anotner country . 

Outstanding community college presiidents' i>ften 
wish to ser\'e as me*nteirs, aeivise*rs, and teMchen* of the 
ne^xt ueneratie>n e>f k^adeis. and they do si> with immense* 
satisfaction. Boards should encourage their peak 
peTforme^s to make these cemtributions tor the gtHni t>f 
'^)mmunity ci^lleges and for the satisfaction that accrues 
to the president mim service well given. 
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Sdidiy and Benefits 

TIh* hi>tm1 IhM is highly sitistii^d u'*h ils preskk'nt 
should hiivo *i liMig-r.ingc plan to suppiirt th*it prc*^idont 
to retiri^mcnt *ind K*yond, *ihviiys with the conttnguncx 
th*it the president a>htiiuies ti>p-ijuality ptTttirnKince. 

Saiarif, Some great presidents have Kvn lost 
bo»irds on a marein tit' 1)4^1^ ^Vt, the search prtvess \o 
repbcethepri^identK>st\vtlK4ihttr4mi$UMHM1to1>.S^ 
not to mention the intTeasi* in SiiLirv proKiblv a^qiiinx^ h\' 
the next pa^sident plus reUn atiim costs. The other ci>sts of 
change — expended time and energy, incRMH^it inlern»il 
strt*ss, adjustments to style ditterences, hiss i>f continuitv 
and community Cinitacts, and program disruption— can 
be even more Mibstantial, It usually takes an institution 
two to thrw years to stabilize when presidents change, 
and if the replacement dins iH>t wi^rk out, the institution 
can be hamuli immeasurably. 

Salar\' should seldom K' the reastm tor U>sing a ginxi 
priHiident. The l>oard must deal with the aMlitii^ ot the 
liHral environment — limitatitms plactni bv salaries ol 
other liK'al and state i>tticials, faculty Siilaries, and jxTce^v 
tions of fellow board members whii may earn low 
salarii^. A btMrd that wants to kivp its prt*sident will 
recogni/e and deal with these limitations. Board 
memwrs can assure themseh es of the \alue of their 
prt^sidenl bv studying the compensatiiMi packages of 
(ither leading Ci>mmunitv ct^lU^e presidents .md bv 
becoming knmvledgeable oi their president's natii^nal 
marketability. Thev should attempt tiu*ducate liKal and 
state officials, faculty, and others of the value i>f their 
investment in the president and their intention to 
maintain and enhance that iiivestmenl. 

Benefits. It liKal and stale circumstances do not 
permit the 5HHMHH) plus salarit^s ti>p community coUs^^ge 
bri*sidents command, bi^ards will mwi Uy design creative 
wnefits to ht»ld i>n ti> a leader oi proven quality. Bi>ards 
can enhance base salary with supplements 'fn>m the 
college's fiumdalion: pay S^^rkM^ at tne beginning of each 
year intt^a 4t)3(b) plan f4>r reliamient: pay the president's 
contributi4>n to the state retirement plan; pro\'ide sp<.\ iai 
annuities and insurance policies; Ci>mmit t4> an annual 
supplement 4^f$^,i)tM) t4>S]iM)(H) for each year serwd t4>be 
paid f4>Ilovving retirement; and C4>mmit to lifetime health 
penef its f4)r a return C4)mmitment of years serv4\l . B4>ari1s 
can grant Umg-term contracts, incr4Mse vacatiiMi davs, 
suppt^rt annua! physjt^^l-s, nnnide ci>nsulting d*iv**, 
purchase aut4mii>piles. pav !4>r liability and disability 
insuraniV, pay pn^fessi4mal and club memK*rship dui*s, 
and pr4H ide sp4>use tra\ el. When salars* increases are 
politically imp4issible, a home 4>r h4Hts)ng allowance can 
nelp kwp a pt^ak perfi>rmer. T4>p commimitv C4>lU*ge 
presidents receive m4>st ot these Ivnefits in addititm ttnm 
attractive s«ilarv. 

Help from the Board Chair 

A peak-perf4>rming president deserves a peak- 
performing bi>ard chair, 4nie that can i^stablish a finelv 
noned working relationship biHwivn the Knird and 
president and can firstt^an effective culture and style fi^r 
doing college business. The st*k*cti4m of the board chair, 
then, can bi» critical t4> retaining a t4>p president. 

Most C4mimunit^' ci^Uege b4iiird chairs are ekvt4»Li ior 
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iMie-\ear terms, and many C4)lleges rotate K^ard chairs 
basted im si»ni4»rit\ . While tlH>eapprt>aclK»s n\i\y sivm fair 
and pt^itically SiHUui tht^y do nt>t guaranty that the best 
Kiard chair will Iv selecti^i. Changing Kurd chairs every 
year can hi' as disturbing t4) the institution as changing 
presivlenls e\ ery vear W4>uld Iv, An iUJtstanding b4>tird 
that wants to lu>ld on to an 4Uitstandingpri*sident should 
C4insider » hanging its policies to alUnv tor the K*st hMrd 
chair \o K»eU»ct4\i even if that means the same pt»rson will 
ho\\i oUkv as chair tor a numbtT of years. 

One of the chair's primary respninsibilities is to 
manage other biurd members, and 4>nly the K^st b40»ird 
chair can dti this eft4vti\elv. An eftWtive b4oard chair 
fm^uently Reminds i>ther members ot the difference 
IvtuLvn policy and administration; fiorcefully reminds 
the iKcasuoral transgress4ir that the president works f4or 
thebiKird as a wh4>leand n4>t ftor any mdividual member; 
and understands splits, pi^rsionality clashi*s, and p4ilitical 
divisi4>ns \vithin the hnird as his 4)r her primary respon- 
sibility tto r4N4ihv. rather than ihi^ president's. 

I^urd memlvrs must als4> take an actiNe riMe in 
4>rienling new memlvrs t4> the special style and culture of 
the b4nm1. A retreat, earlv in the tenure 4)f ne\N board 
members, 4*an signal the \ alue Continuing Knird members 
give ti> their memlvrship. It can provide4>pp4>rtunitii>f4ir 
all participants to review pnograms and to make and 
riMiew commitments ti> the sjxvial b4mds and culture that 
ha\ e pr4n'enefttvti\ e. A spivial feature shtnild bea frank 
discussion of the \ alue oi the prt^^iitent t4> the instituti4>n 
and the b^mrd's resp4>nsibilitv f4or maintaining and 
enhancing that value, rheb4>ard chair 4oriother respected 
biKnsi memK^r must lead this disi'ussi4>n and help new 
b40*ird members understand the ratiionale behind the 
pr4Nident%Sii}ar\' and benefits, staff devel4opment4opp4or- 
tunities, and challenge and support frcom the bco«ird. 

Alniiost ewrv maj4>r study 4of leadership in higher 
ediicatiion pioints to the president as the kev tio an 
instituti4on's effe4ti\ent*ss nnd reputati4in. In C4onimimfty 
ciollego, there is not a sur^^lus 4>f these peak-perfiorniing 
presidents. AKmrd that wisht\st4> retain the services iof an 
loutstanding prcstident 4or wishes t4o attract such a presi- 
dent must itself bea special b4oard,a l^oard that is willing 
t40 exercise leadership o\* supp4orting its presidejit in some 
4>r all of the ways suggt^stecf here. An excellent b4oard will 
pay attenti4on tio the sivcond m4ost import-mt role 4of the 
btojrd' maintaining at^d holding on to an mitstanding 
prisident. If the Koard dioc>s n4ot pav sufficient attent j4on to 
this role, it will spend anin4>rdinateam4ount4>f timeionthe 
nuost important rtoleo! the board: empUoyinga president. 
empl40\'ing n pri^sident, and empli»ving a president. 

Abstracted by pTmission friom an article 4of the same 
name in 'l'n{>ttr 'Qftnricrly (Fail H8*^) the i40umal lot the 
Associati4on of Cionimunitv Ciollege Trustees. 

Ttrry O'Hmiiou /s cxa utivc director of the Leasiuc tor 
Innovtifun! in the Lommumtxf College, He i> Lihlireelorof the 
Kello^^ i.etu{er<hip Proieef joint initiative of the /uvry//c 
The Un!irrsit}fofTexa<^it Aui^tin /o^75>/sf lenden^hipiievetov- 
went in eommunity eolte^e<. Le ihier<hipAhfrih 't< i^ioneofthe 
components of thni projecl. 
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TFN PRINCIPLES FOR MANAGING THE FINANCES OF A NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 

Herrington J* Bryce 



fiuludinj; A c-4>mniunity ci>)k»gt% nuy \ as 
liovini; ihrcc disiiiut ihii!k'nj;os: 1) ti> uplmld imd 
.ulvtituv ihv missiiMi oi the i)rg*ini/atH>n. 2) to owrstv 
tin* pi*rti>rniiiiuv o\ the or^Am/MiviVs piTsontu*!, and 
^) \o cuh iiiuv mid pn>i»r\ c its finandal \vi»114x'ing. Hcu h 
ot tbvsK' is a major task domjiuiing its own c\]x^rtisi\ 

\U>st presidents dek^gatc the financial management 
the a^Ueiie to a trusted, senii»r-k»\'el adniinistrati>r 
with I'vperlise and <.»\perienee in tinaneial attairs. 
I lo\ve\ vr. while dek'j;ation enhances efHciene\', it does 
iiiU renun e habihtv nor ultimate responnibihtv. I \erN 
t hief e\i'eiifi\*i't>tfieer isiu^t onl\' k*};allvaee4>iintabk* for 
iieci^ions made in the financial area, but thi» faihire ot 
nii>re Ihiin one presidency can be traced to serimis deti- 
cit'ncie*- in the management of the coIk*ge s tiniinces. 

Whik* colk'ge presidents are n^^t and cannot be 
i'xpeeted to be financial wizards, there are basie 
priHi ipk's whiih nia\ increase a president s etfectivi - 
ness in managini; the financial at f»nrs of coHi-ge. \ fere 
iUi* len, 

Basic Principles of Financial Management 

/. />o \ut Confuse Mission irith Institution* 1 ho 
nnwi funiijmenh)! priiuipk' is th.ii the nnssion *>! Ihi* 
coHegi'shtniki not heconlUH^d with the institiititruof \hv 
i i>ne>;e. I he in iTall missicni oi a ci^Uege is lt>ad\ ance t hi^ 
pubhk w elttin* fhnnigh ediicatiimal acti\ ilies. Apart 
from its minsiims, htn^eser. fhe colk'ge .m ei4>nomii 
institution t harged k*gall\ and m4^rallv with raising and 
managing miMUA and other scnrce rtn^nirces. It is 
thnnigh thepr4)per management of the eCi>nomicinstitu- 
tu>n thiU the missiim of the coUege is acCi^mphshed. 

This is tht* mttst fundamental principk* Kvause 
with4>ut f inancial ri>oiirci*s, noct^Uegecan discharge its 
missii>n. I urthermore. presidents vvhi^ tail to draw a 
sharp distinction between mission and institiitum 
inv ariably k*a\ea tinanci*il nu»ss lu'hind. Thev may lx» 
praised for their i\1ucational k\idership, the programs 
they de\ ek>pi*d, their ptTsonalities, and their appi^inl- 
menls, but ctmdemntn.1 for financial mismanagement — 
a CimsLK]iience fhiit has Umg-Iasting effects on theabiHty 



o\ the coHege to fmn tu>n. 

2, .liiswrc Ri\^n!ar Unmh iitl Report in)(> I lie i>nd 
principk* is ti» kivp a ctmtinuinis t^tn^ ot up-ti»-kki!e 
inftumatii>n reported in v\ riling and or.dK . I he Kul is 
that there i>rv tew financial pri^blenis w hich onur u ith- 
out a long stream oi earlv warning. A spi\ ittc da\ eai h 
m4>nth should be sii aside during which the chief finan- 
cial officer givc> buth a written and an <^ral report, At .i 
minimum, the report shoiiki show \aritmtL»s o\ ,Kiu.\\ 
revenues and evpenditures from what was pKmned. 

fwrv *icCiUintant kni>ws how thi** i*^ diMie. I or thi 
cliief esecutivi* i>fficer, thi^se variances art* earh Ui)rn- 
ings. Ihev indicate when the college is off course, ^nd 
the f inancial 4>tficer should be expected t4>pr4>\ ide4'\}''lti^ 
nations that make sense. Then* are nc » nn steruni^ i mi^^v- 
Probable consequences of these xariantes ni'ed to hi 
e\pk>red, Sometimes thev cm signal i>ppi»rtunitk*- to: 
NU ings: morei>tten, theN warn of inipendmg probU^m'^ 
Distiti^^uish Betiveen licstrii tiui itnit Unrest rit t t il 
imuis, A third principle is keep .) cU^ar distinvU^H) 
belueei^ restricted and unrestricteil fund^. loo nijiu 
presidentsha\e faik*d toappret ijte that reslritti il Unui^ 
are restricted b\ law. I hese restrii, tu>ns. whi ihei ihr\ 
Axo assii;ned by d4>n4»rs or b\ goMTument ^iinnot h 
bri>ki»n at tlu* will o\ thechiet i*\ei uli\ iM>tfii it I h\'\ .ur 
bi'S4Mul hisui her iiiHi li'tiiHi Bulh^hMuKi I'^i nu»niliMtni 
tarefulh . and fimds n>ust not bi' comni)ngU\i uithtMii 
^peciiic autln^ritv t4> K^o st>. 

4. l.enrn to Remi linnneinl Stntentefils. \ loiirlh 
and related principle is \o learn io read tinaiiiiiO 
statements The budget is men»lv a diKunu'iit liM 
planning and C4»ntrol. L nft^rtunati'h , tiH> man\ i sa u 
liei^s ne\ er k»arn ti> master balance vheefs. inuimi* stati 
ments, and statements i>t changes in financial position. 
C (niseijuently^manv are unable to interpret theaLcinnil- 
ingdata which accomp^me their annual report A-^t x er\ 
e\ecuti\ e who has had a bad tinaiu ial ev}Vrii»ni i- u lUJld 
attest, this is w hen* the ri'al sti>rv lies, 

I inancial statements are representatu>ns o\ fcKi 
l-nlike budgets, they diKument u hat happened not 
what was pkmned \o ha\ e happenL*t{. A simple ratii» 
'priniuced by dividing the current assets b\ the current 
liabilitii^s shown on the balance slu'et spi*aks Vi»lumt»»-. 
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The greater the numbiT t)\ er une, the mure soh ent the 
a>llege is, 1 1 the r*itii) is eU>se to or bt^knv one, the college 
can expect to hax'e pn*lems paying its bills within the 
current year. 

5. Avoid Sclf-DiHilhtg, A titth principle is to bvnv»> re 
ot traps ot selt-dealing. The issue gin^s beyond image; it 
is a matter of law. Transaction^ bi'twivn a college and its 
management (including thebtwrd of directors, relatives, 
and business assixiates) must be at amVs length. Tht* 
tinanciiil officers oi a college must always bt» prepared to 
demi>nstnite that any lrans*Ktiun lu»nefits the ct>llege. 
tnintentitnial self-denling has destroyed presidents 
whi> were confident that they had proper explanations. 
The issue is not impropriety, but the legal issue of self- 
dealing and attribution. 

6. Umlvr^tiuui the Local Ecouomy. A sixth principlo 
is to ha\ f .1 giHHl undor*.tandingof theei 4>nt>my in which 
the community college exists. As an ecomnnic institu- 
tiiin, the Ci>llege has KUh inputs and tujtputs. Opptirtu- 
nities for advancing the instiluti4m and its missiim 
arise on K>th ends. Kach actual and pi»tential output 
the ci>llege should be listed and a determinatit>n made 
of htnv each might Ivnefit l>oth the Ciillege and its 
Ci^mmunifv. Major inputs should lvidentifiin.1 liuleter- 
mine if each may be i^btaimnJ at a Kn\'er cost. 

An understanding of the IikmI ec4Mu>m\' can also 
prove invaluable to financial and strategic planning for 
the college. Tax and /iming lawsaffect plant acquisiticm; 
maintenance costs affect divisions about ck^sing and 
retrofitting buildings, identifving simk ct>sts, fixed 
costs, variable costs, and dirtvl and indirtvt costs can 
help rein in annual 4»^x»rati4inal expiM>ses. I earning how 
to market theoutputs4>f the Ci^llegi*-- -students, facilities, 
course**, exfvrtise, and so on — lan assist in m.iking the 
college both relev ant lo the Ci>mniunitv and tinancialh' 
stable at the same tinn*. 

7. Be ^cffnilivc to Unfair Husitjvss /Viu/ui*s. A 
seventh principle is to bv sensitivi* lo the prt>blem of 
unf.iir r<>n>pelilion with Imal bii*«inesM»s Rplatrd to 
sensiti\it\ to the luciil ei4)n4>mv, the kev is io learn \o 
distinguish between related and unrelati^d business 
income. Hie Immer relati^s tt> revenui*^ derivevl tri>m 
program -related acticiiies, that is. tlu»se which are part 
of the m^rmal ct induct ot the missii^n ot tin* colk'ge. The 
latter reters t4» business revenues diTived f r4>m actix ities 
which are pt»ripheral to the ce^llege missiein. 

The simplest examples a»late t(Mvhat a college Kmk- 
store can sell; texts, pencils, and n4>teb4H>ks are s*>fely 
related t4>theeducati4>nalmissi4>n» C k>thjng,C4miputers, 
and sundries may raise the ire oi C4^mpi*ting liKal 
merchants. The ci»llege's siite oi services to the c4 immu- 
nity re4juires even greater sensiti\ ity. Many C4«llege- 
relati^l assiH:iati4>ns Iw ve btvn f4»rci*ti ti* tend 4>f t sc we ot 



the m4>re debilitating legislative renu^ies pri^posi^J In 
those who beliex e that n4>npr4>fits — t^spix ially C4>lk*g4's. 
universities, and hc^spitals — have been abusive. t\»Uege 
paH,idents net^l to be st^nsitive lo accusiti4Mis ot unfair 
busint*ss practici^s while insisting 4M1 providing priniuUs 
and services that dire^lly benefit their students. 

8. Get to Know the Collegers Ai4ditor. An eighth 
principle is lo devek>p a rapport with the ci^lleges 
audil4)r. This includes appreciating the fact that an 
audit4)r's responsibility is to judge whether the pr^n t - 
dures which are biding f4>llowed bv the C4>llege's fi nani it)l 
officers are in ktvping with g4HKi acc4 uniting principli»s. 
Auditi>rsare primarily Cimcenu^i with reas4>nabk' and 
4>b}ek'tive standards ot accounting, ck^ar and proper 
rep4>rting oi transactions, and pn^perly dtsihargi\l 
acctnmtability. Over time, a college can bi^nef it fr4>m the 
exjHTt insightsot an auditor wh«u'imit>stininderst.Mid in 
si^nie detail the C4>mplexjties of ci allege opiTati4>ns 

9. Appreciate the Role of Prwatv Coiitriluitions^ A 
ninth principle is t4> appreciate the r4)le4)f pri\ ate conln- 
buti4>ns and how thi*se may be obtaininJ. C iilleges ha\ i' 
C4mie to understand the impiirtance of thnv inc4mie 
streams other than tuitions and gin ernment sul'^sidi4's: 
1 ) r4nenuesfn>m business activities;2)returns4>n invest- 
ments, and 3) private C4>ntributi4nis. C4ilkges that 
succwd in private fund raising engage in systematic 
efforts directed bv the highly skilled pr4ifessu)nal staff ot 
a college toundatiim. It is critical that the director be 
ctmipletelv versed in the legal and financial complexities 
i>f 4>fvratinga n4mprofit f4>undation. It is helptul it the 
president is alsi> a\% are 4»f the specific rules and regula- 
tunis giU'erning such tiumdatums. 

UK Assure That All Mana;ii:'r^ Umierstami f imim ial 
Prhiciptes, A tenth principle is t4^ share g4UK} tinain lal 
and strategic management a warem^ss and pra4 tict^s with 
all C4>llege managers. Thev tin^ have n responsibilitv for 
the rinancial well-biMng ot the college, and eaih tan 
imp4>se undesirable and S4>mt1inu^ crippling cosIh ou 
the colk'jv* Vlanv a l olkyt* pri'siifent's i artHT has bn n 
i ut sh4>rt by others wh4> do nt>t have the ti>ggH*st ufuii^r 
standing i^r appreciatum ot the C4>Ilege as an eciMumui. 
institutu>n. It is thi* chief e\i\ uti ve 4>tticer's responsjbi) 
itv to m.ike sure thev learn. 

lit'nnii^iini /. Ihi/iC life i^f Mfs^tnfii rfvW^^or of 
AitmDii^imtton at ftir Coiit'^tof W-illiiUfi and Waru. 
SSiUhuuyhur^. Virsitnia. I /c h lUithor t>t {'in afuia t anil Sim 
tc sjii Mmuijiiemeftt for Nonprofit Or^iVuziUumy . puNir^haihy 
/Vci/f/Vc Hull il^ST). Ihv primiptcs sumnunizi'A m tln^ 
(fhsfvifi't form thr /v;s/*^ ef thcinyok, irltit h htf^ tvt niYii >tibstint 
Hal iiitkal an lam. 
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INTUITIVE MANAGEMENT 
Roger C Andersen 



Si^phi^ticotal systems to assist management 
pHKessL^ ha\'e become the expected norm in all 
types of organizations. Systems for budgeting, 
strategic planning. persi>nnel administration, and 
decisitm making have proliferated, particularly as 
advances in information technology have made 
greater systemati/ation ever more affordable. 

Beginning in the l^WK the rational manager 
has systematically replaced the wily veteran 
manager with his finger in the air sensing the 
directionof the wind. In the H80s, tocounterinitial 
ovor/ealous adi^ptiim oi techntKTatic principles, 
the ratii>nal manager has also Ix^en trained to 
acquire a humanistic edge, participatory inclina- 
tions, and the ability to articulate vision. 

Lost in this faith in rational systems, however, 
has btvn a propter respt^ct for the positi\ e role that 
intuitiim can play in both the management and 
leadership of organizations ranging from multi- 
natiimal corporations to rural community colleges. 

Defining Intuition 

Derived from the Latin iuhnrc, meaning 
"kH>king, regarding, or kmnving from within/' 
Webster's dictionary defines intuition as "the 
power oi knowing, knowledge obtained without 
recourse to inference or reasoning, a quick ready 
apprehension," Intuition is spontaneous, non- 
rational enlightenment. It is a sudden flash of 
awareness, a quick insight, a gut fettling. It is often 
experienced as a flush feeling of euphoria and 
described with phrases like "Eureka!" ("I have 
found it!"); "Aha!"; or "Yes, that's it!" 

Intuition is more than a hunch, instinct, 
or simply wishful thinking. It is the instant ac- 
ciuisition of knowledge without conscious 
tnought~the absolute certainty up4>n discovering 
the right answer. 

Brain Duality and Dominance 

All pei>ple use both hemispheres of their brains 
from time to time, but the left hemisphere exerts 
strong dominance over most thoughts and actions. 



The left brain controls how indi\iduals priwss 
information, perceive the world, interact with 
others, approach problem solving, and make 
decisions. In general, the dominating left 
hemisphere causes them to look at life in a 
predominantly rational, linear, procedural, 
analytical, logical, and mechanical manner. Ow the 
other hand, the right brain houses creati\itv, 
originality, imagination, emotions, and intuition. 
It influences individuals to perceive life in a 
nonlinear, artistic, spatial, emotional mi\litali\e, 
holistic, and spontaneous manner. 

During their early vears of development, 
children have a balanced brain dualitv. As thev 
appnnich adolescence, the balance shifts \xoxx\ a 
right-brain orientation to left-brain di^minance. 
For practicality and convenience, schi^ols and 
workplaces induceand continuouslv reinforce left- 
brain abilities. Right-brain usige often encounters 
skepticism or ridicule. The emphasis on rational 
intellectual development eventually results in 
strong left-brain dominance, a pattern which con- 
tinuL^and intensifies throughout mt)st lifetimes. 

Misconceptions Regarding Intuition 

Thi>se in top management and leadership 
pi^sitions interested in exploring the potential 
application of intuitiim in their work often 
encmmter strong peer prt^ssure and face the stigma 
associated with an unscientific or illogical 
approach to the real world of management. 

1 lowever, much of this mistrust rtsults from a 
Kisic misunderstanding of intuition and how the 
brain prcKcsses information. Others misinterpret 
the use of intuition to mean that decisions will be 
based on feelings rather than facts. Such a position 
makes intuition a threat since it would replace 
highly developed and trusted left-brain abilities. 

But intuition is most effectively used when it 
supplements not supplants, rational decision- 
making techniques. In a brain partnership with 
rational thov*;ht. intuition can empower incii\ idu- 
<jls to work more effectively, efficiently, and most 
important, intelligently. 
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Developing Intuition 

Almost iill researchers and writers claim that 
intuition can be developed, although a pennon must 
be willing and committed to learn now to reawaken 
and redevelop the right brain. 

A critical first step to developing intuition is 
learning to recognize or listen to intuitive signals 
being sent from the brain. These messages are 
usually screened out as being irrational — which 
they are, Lec".rning how to tune in to one's intuitive 
radar is required to make use of such nonrational 
thoughts that have previously been studiously 
ignored. 

Time is another constraint to using intuition. 
Intuitive flashes generally occur only after a 
lengthy process of reflection and information 
processing bv the right brain. In highly time- 
managed and structured work environments, it is 
often not possible to afford the luxury of thinking 
about any particular matter for veiy long. CECfe 
need to move on with their busy agendas, and most 
feel the need to be in rational control at all times. 
As leaders, CEOs make the rules, determine 
schedules, set deadlines, and hold others account- 
able; they must model similar l^haviors. 

However, an individual cannot make Intuition 
happen. The trick is to provide the most conducive 
environment in which to allow it to occur. 

Situations Conducive to Using Intuition 

Some leadership or management situations 
where intuition has proven to be valuable include 
the following: 

a. decisions which involve a high degree of risk 
or uncertainty 

b. problems with little precedent but several 
possible solutions 

c. situations where data are limited or 
unavailable 

d. problem-solving or brainstorming sessions 

e. top management crises 

f. projections and planning 

g. personnel matters (especially hiring) 

When challenged by an unexplored frontier 
or new direction, intuition can assist in generating 
original alternatives. These options should then 
be subjected to the same standards of verification 
as ones arrived at by purely rationalistic means. 
In addition, flashes or insight often follow the 
exhaustive use of logic and reason. The left brain 
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can trigger a reaction from the right brain and 
vice versa. 

One of the exciting asp^ts of intuition is its 
unpredictability; like lightning it is not possible to 
know if and when it wilistrike. However, research 
has confirmed that by underetanding and develop- 
ing one's intuition, both the quality and quantity of 
intuitive flashes can be improved. 

Implications for l4igher Education 

Leaders in colleges and universities, as well 
as their counterparts in government and the 
corporate world, have come to recognize the 
limitations of decision'making processes based 
primarily on sophisticated management 
information systems and rationalistic appnwches 
to problem solving. Such systems can be 
confounded, especially when challenged to 
provide answers in an increasingly irrational, 
unpredictable, and constantly changing world. 

Some are exploring the use of intuition as one 
way to mainstream creativity, imagination, and 
innovation into the management environment, as 
well as to provide enlightened leadership for their 
organizations. 

The distinguishing characteristic of successful 
college presidents in the 1990s and beginning of 
the twenty-first century will be their ability to 
anticipate and react to an unorecendented rate of 
change. They will need to aevelop truly unique 
approaches by offering fresh initiatives which are 
flexible, timely, and responsive. The report of the 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges 
also argues that presidents, "must not only be 
effective day-to-day administrators, but also 
leaders inspired by, and able to convey, a larger 
educational vision." 

Intuition can play an important role in helping 
community college leaders meet these challenges. 
It can lead to creative, imaginative programs and 
ser\'ices which can provide a college with a 
competitive advantage and an enviable strategic 
position for the future. It can help make sense of a 
world of bewildering choices ana provide a vision 
of the roles and responsibilties of their colleges in 
that world. 

Roger C. Andersen is presidatt of Adirondack 
Community College in Queensbury, Neii^ York. He Im 
lectured and conducted xwrkshops'on intuitive manage- 
ment throughout the country during the past five years. 
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HDUC ATION ANDTHE REVITAUZATION OF URBAN AMERICA 



John E. Jacob 



riu* NatUMin! I rKin I iMguc ha*^ taken as its theme, 
nu h>l paritv b\ the year 2[)IHI It will takea huge natioriiil 
effort to reach that v;oal It will rL\|uire iniueation, jiib, 
and ivoninnic iie\'eU>pment programs that will prx>vide 
i^pjHirtunities t<»r white and African American jxx>r. 

A Study of Two Decades of Progress 

A recent National U rban League Ntudy comparing 
statistics tor Niv and WHS indicatt*s that AtVican Ameri- 
i ans ha> e madu little priigress it any, in achieving parity 
with whites. Black unempUiymerit has grown worse 
since lMh7. The ratii>4>l Blacks in executive and manage- 
rial jt>bs has adx anced si> slowly that it will take 54 years 
at current rales iit progress to achieve parity. The situ- 
ation fiir family inci>me is e\en worse. In 1%7, Black 
family inciMiie was W ^HTcent that of white families; in 
l^SS, it was 57 rcent. Black povetty is triple that of 
^vhite tamtlies; it will take IhM years at current rates for 
Black and white lamiHi^s suffer the sime pin erty ratt^. 

The 4>ne economical! v important area where the gap 
apjvarsti^ he closing faster isinjucation. At current rates 
of prt^gresN, Black and white high schtH>l graduation 
n$U-s will Iv Ihe sami* in I \ ears. For college completiim 
rates, it will be 40 \ ears. There is xworv ti> this study, but 
the ctmclusion is* inevitable: Our scKiety is far'tnmi 
reaching paritv. and in several micial indicat4>rs, will 
ne\er riMch it unites there is strong, fH>sitive aiiitm by 
go\ernmeniJhepriNatesecti>r,and the\iiluntarysecti>r. 

A Demographic and Economic Imperative for Change 

ni'spili» these gnm statistics, time is ripe tor a na- 
tiimal effort tt> clt^se the class and racial gaps that distort 
iHir nalitmal life. This Ivlief is m»t j;r4)undt\i in mindless 
i>ptimism, but in hard denH>graphicand econ4>mic iacK's. 

T he fact is that a full thi rd of the new entrants intti the 
W4>rk f4>rce in the IWOs will minorities. N4>iV4>mmiy 
m the W4^rld can C4>mp4.»te if it fails t4> educate, train, and 
hire a third 4>f its p4>tential W4>rkers. While min4>ritii*s 
suffer high untnnployment, business is worrying ahnit 
W4>rkf4>rce sh4>rtages. While min4>rities suffer fr4im infe- 
rtttr i^ducatiotial attainment, bu*iim*ss is \V4irrying aKnit 
untrained workers and the C4>st i^f training them. While 
min4^rities are IcKked int4> knv-skiH, Uiw-wace j4ibs, 
industry is creating hi^h-skill, high-pay ^>bsan43 whirry- 
ing about how it is gomg to fill tnem. 

The nati4Mi is facing a W4>rkf4>rce cmnch similar t4> 
that it faci*t1 during World War II. As then, thec4nmtr\' 
is giving tt> have t4> hire iHHjple it did rH>l hire in the past 
During the war, they niri^d women, they hired 4>lder 
peot»k% and they e\ en hired Blacks. The result was that 
workers wh4> most thought could not produce wnm the^ 
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war by 4>utproducing the enemy. Fifty years later, tin* 
difference is that th4»se fact4>rv i4ibs are either g4Mie «m 
n4nv reiUiire higher lewis of skills and .schiH>ling. \\\\^ 
means tnat if the nation is going tti win the gi4ikil ec4»- 
n4>mic war, it is g4>ing to have to train and educate th^* 
pei^ple it lus rrcN'iousIy n?legated to the margins. 

This is wny g4n ernment officials aa' calling it>r the 
sch4H)ls t4i d4i a K*tter job. This is whv C4irp4>rale leadi rs 
are fighting f4>r si hiM^l refi>rm, f4ir day care centers, J 
f4ir literacy pr4>grams. It is not that I'-ese leadiTs liaM* 
suddenlv got aMigi4ni, have suddenly decided that it is 
wr4mg \o miseducate and to ignore human needs \\ \^ 
that Iney ha\ e finally underst4HHl that their own tali" w 
tiL\l t4> the tate of the min4>ritv poor, that the M»M.alh d 
underclass has to biY4)me miiJdle class it this t tnintrx 
t4> sur\ i\ e and pr4isp4T as a W4>rld leader 

S4^ a window of 4>pp4irtunity has 4ipen4Hi tt> bring 
about the changes that p4W ptmple need. ti> create 
4ipportunitii»s that have been 4mly dreams The nation 
must invi*st in its human resources and rnaki* an all-out 
effort t4> create 4ipptirtunitii»s for the disiidvanlaged 
Initially, the f4H:us will be 4m educati4m becaust* it i*. 
inconceivable to runa pi>stindustrial,inf4>rmati4m-bast-d 
iwn4>my at a time wlien two 4nit o\ fi\e hi^h Mh^n^l 
students dr4)p init 4>r graduate as functi4>nal init4'rat4-- 

Stfimg nati4mal p4»lic:es are needed that init 
nstHKces \x\\o sch4H>ls that the y4Hmg attend. im hulTng 
community colleges— which are the first line u! 
postseci>ndarv educati4in f4>rthemaj4>rit\' 4>f the nation s 
y4^uth. 

The Urban League Education Initiative 

In HHSthe \ati4mal Urban League began its I dm a 
liiin Initiative, a Um^-term program aimed at mobilizing 
res4>urces nati4>nvvide ti> impr4)ve educati4)n I4M the 
urban ptmr. The pr4?gram has included ment4iring an^i 
guidance, parent educati4>n, early ih!ldh4M>d di*veU>p- 
ment, acatiemic suppi^rt and tut4>ring, parental and 
community inv4>lvement. parent-communitv-st ho4») 
partnerships, and African American hist4^rv and cultural 
pr4>grams. Ox er !UH),lMHUhildren and their parents ha\ 4* 
taken part in st^me !VM> Education Initiati% e pr4>grams, 
m4»st at the K-12 level. 

t>ne k*ssim learned from this experience thus tar is 
the need \o broaden the initiative to include 4>ther 
institution*^ that have important stakes in urban 
America. C4Wmunity C4>lU^es must K* kev instiiutitMis 
in tnJucati4mnl impr4>vement in the cities. Halt t>f all 
African Amerkans who attend C4i}lege are enr4>lk\l in 
c\)mmun!ty colleges. In most cities with large African 
American populations, they are the maj4»rilv 4tt 
C4immunity college students. 
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The Challenge to Community Colleges 

Many oi these *itiidents come to a^mmunity Ci>Ueges 
without ail of the skiib they need to Income succe^lui. 
Many need awedial help. "Many art* poor, some home- 
lens. The simple fact that they Have gained entrance to 
the Citmmunity college is a sign that the) thirst for the 
knowledge and skills they need to make it in scxiety. 

However, then? is another side to this story. If 
community colleges fail to educate these young pwple, 
community colleges themselves will not make it in the 
competition for public support. In an era where institu- 
tions that fail ti> perform areck>sed down — whether they 
are failing saslngs and loans, nona'>mpetitive industries, 
or tH.luca{iona! institutions perceivedT as using taxpayer 
dollars without prixlucin^ results — the avil issue is 
mutual survi\ al: tor minonty youngsters to make it in a 
hostile sixietv, and for community colleges, to which 
they turn ft?r help, to succeed in meeting their needs, 

L rban community college leaders must realize that 
their prima r)^ mission is to take minority youth who i re 
|'HH>rly prepaa'd and to pro\'ide the education and skilh 
Ihev need U>>ucct*t\l. 

Recommendations to Community Colleges 

Community colleges need to Knrtime centers of 
excellence in serving their hval communities. There aa* 
ke\' strategitN that tnty might pursue to bec<^me more 
effective in ser\ in^ Ihnr urban communities. 

Marshal Citizen and Business Support. First, 
community colleges have an historic oppi^rtunitv to 
marshal support tor the imtmrtance of their mission and 
role in the system of higher education. Community 
colleges have traditionally been the neglected step- 
childa^n of that system. Money and attention have been 
lavished on senior cc^IIeges and universities, despite the 
fact that community colleges have the much more diffi- 
cult task of ser\1ngti more diverse* and poorer clientele — 
who rei]uire mi>re, not fewer, rt^>urces. As senior ct>!- 
legt*sctimplain abiHit the ntvd to provide a^medial work 
for underpapared students, community colleges must 
get on witn the task and stass the impt>rtance of papa r- 
mg these young pa>ple to contribute to the economy. 

At a time when business is worried abi>ut the short- 
age oi traintni ttvhnical people, community colleges 
must present themst*lves as an indispensable part of the 
solution ti> America's workforce pu^blcms. \1o:.t new 
ji>bs rt\]uire p4>stsL\*ondar\ training; many are inttHrh- 
nical fields whea community collides can do all of the 
a\]uired training. Community colleges can make a 
strong cast* fi>r \ astly increased public and private sector 
a\sources — as long as they have a strong record of 
successfullv preparing disadvantaged young people for 
Ci^llege and tne work lorce. 

Join Forces with Communittf Organizations. 
Community collejges need to w^ork closely with commu- 
nity-based organizations, such as the Urban Leaj^ue, to 
meet the needs of their communitiesand to maximi/e the 
impact of their a^^urces. Some Urban League affiliates 
have pined with community colleges to provide better 
ser\ices for urban youth. In BattTe Creek, the Ur^n 
League is collaborating with Kellogg Community 
College to motivate high schwl juniors and seniors to go 
to cortege. In Sacramento, it is working with local insti- 
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tutions to assist youngsters to succeed in communitv 
colleges and transfer successfully to senior institutions. 

SufwortHigffer Student Asptrations. It is troubling 
that hau of all African American community college 
students never transfer to a four-year collie. lcx> many 
students and too many community college leaders see 
these institutions as geared to providing minimal train- 
ing in vc^ational skins, rather than as part of a system 
that moves pix'^r young people from secondary schix^l 
through the university. Community colleges need to 
provide strong pa^rams to attract young people, ef fee- 
tivepa^ramsand services to retain them and assist their 
iicademic progress, and innovative programs to support 
and encourage their ambitions for tne bachelor's degree. 

Community colleges need to be stmng advocates 
anH providers' of developmental pa>grams that are 
absolutely essential to give disadvantage youngsters a 
chance to'make up for tne failuas of puolic education. It 
is up to community colleges not only to provide the help 
needed, but also to educate the public aoout the need for 
adequate supjK>rt for effective programs. 

Assist Secondary Schools. Finally, communitv 
colleges need to assume the responsibility as key linking 
institutions in the entire educational system — pnwiding 
linkages not only to four-year colleges and universities, 
but alsti to secondary schoi^Is. Communitv colleges 
should collaborate with local schwls to inform high 
schtH>l and middle schwl students about the courses 
they need to gain entrance to their institutions and f4)r 
subsequent success. They have a role to play in pan id- 
ing in!^r\ice training for' teachers to help them oevelop 
the skills they need to teach an ethnically diverse student 
population. They must develop strong support pro- 
grams to keep students in schiHil and insua tney gradu- 
ate and contmue into college and paifessional scnoiils. 

Community colleges need to be at the center of a set 
of relationships with other institutions that can mdke all 
of them do a tar better job of helping disadvantaged kids 
move or\ to success in life. This web of alliances also 
includes government, business, communitv-based 
organizations, secondar>^ schools, and senior "colleges 
and universities. All need to work together in a seamless 
fabric focused iin the needs of those most in need of 
education and its benefits. 

On behalf of the Urban League, let me stress that we 
want to be part of a partnership with you as communitv 
a^Ucgc Icaocrs. We u anl ti> work closely \\ ilh vou to do 
what we can to make your colleges moa^ effective. In 
turn, I ask that you become more aggrt*ssive in \'our 
advocacy for the disadvantaged, that you take your fight 
for more resources to the public and'the business com- 
munity, and that you earn thi>se resources by proving 
that vou are fulfilfing your mission to those you ser\'e. 

By definition, the' urban community college is an 
institution that provides upward mobility to a constitu- 
ency that is pix>r, neglected, and underseri ed. That is the 
Urban League's constituency too. 

/e/rn E. Jacob is ihe president and chief executhr officer of 
the National Urban Uvj^ue, This article is abstmctea from a 
keynote addresf. by the same title deliz^ered at the League 
annual confernwe\ October 29. in St. Umi^. M/s.<t>//n. ' 
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LEARNING LEADERSHIP 



Margaret Lee 



Many of the skills of Ieaden>hip can be learned 
by specific training and professional experience. 
Some present and future community college 
leaders have been fortunate to have participated 
in programs specifically designed to develop 
leaders. Some have been lucky enough to ha\'e 
been mentored by outstanding leaders and to 
have been exposed to the multiple experiences, 
both trying and rewarding, that forge leaders. 

However, the lessons of leadership abound in 
unexpected places and derive from unexpected 
sources. It is the first challenge of those who would 
be leaders to learn leadership skills not only from 
the experts and practitioners in the field, but also 
from those who have excelled in some other field of 
human endeavor. There is as much to learn about 
leadership frt)m Mike Ditka and T. S. Eliot as from 
Tom Peters. 



Winning teams are composed of groups of 
people with diverse abilities who have been 
inspired by a single vision to reach a common goal 
Winning teams have learned to work, and even 
think, together. As coach, Ditka is responsible for 
creating the team climate and chemistry which 
ultimately determine team performance. 

While Ditka and his famous temper and intimi- 
dating, often authoritarian, methods are unlikely 
models for many community college presidents, he 
and other outstanding athletes and coaches have 
much to teach about leadership that directly 
applies to the collegial setting. The leadership of a 
coach is enabling. It creates the environment in 
which individuals perform up to their abilities, and 
it models the values expected of all team members. 

Lessons from Poets 



Lessons from Athletes 

John Gardner has written persuasivelv that 
effective leadership is generally exercised within 
the context of a number of individuals acting in a 
team relationship. It is no coincidence, then, that 
management literature is full of sports-rtlated 
allusions, analogies, metaphorc, and exemplary 
personalities. Mike Ditka is one such persK>naIity. 

D'tka embodies the lesson of leading by 
example. Ditka played the game of ftx^tball so 
well himself that he was inducted into the Hall 
of Fame — not for his coaching, but for his plaving. 
He wore the pads and cleats and suffered the 
bruises and the pain of the sport. His credibility is 
unassailable. He gave the proverbial 1 50 percent as 
a player; he can ask for it as a coach and know what 
it means both to ;",et and to give it. His self-styled, 
Grabowski-w^ork ethic inspires and motivates 
players and fans alike. 
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It is probably hard to imagine anyone further 
removed from Mike Ditka than T.S. Eliot, yet both 
model an important leadership lesson. As Ditka 
played and coached, so Eliot wrote poetry and 
wrote about poetry. Both practiced what they 
preached and knew what they were talking about. 
Eliot also offers three key insights into the nature of 
effective leadership, and all three are based upon 
the premise that a leader has to be like a poet. 

Individual Voice. One of the most important 
things every great poet does is to create a vision and 
a voice that is distinctly individual. A poet must 
represent his or her uniqueness faithf illy. Yet Eliot 
believed that before accomplishmg this, a poet 
must grow wise enough to understand his or her 
relationship to what came befcre. Only when a 
poet absorbs the tradition of which he is a part 
can he achieve a unique place in a literature and 
culture. Effective educational leaders, too, 
articulate their visions and contribute their 
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abilities within the context ot the history and 
ailture of their organizations, 

Cataltfst Eliot also teaches that pcx^tsi and 
leaders are catalysts. The poet dcKS not create new 
words, but rather brings them together creatively 
to make new meaning. The poet provides the shred 
of platinum to a chamber tilled with oxygen and 
sulphur dioxide. Absent the shred of platinum, 
nothing happens; when it is present, a new 
Ci>mpound is formed. Leaders bring together the 
talents of individuals that together create new 
programs, services, ideas, and energy from 
existing resi>urces. 

Liiftguaj^v. The last lesson from EMot, and 
perhaps the most important, is the value of 
language to leader^. Through language, leaders 
..rticulate ideas and visions, motivate, and bring 
people tc^gether. Anyone who has ever been part 
of negotiating contract language knows how 
important it is to find precisely the right words to 
bring pe<»ple together who s^v and say things 
differentlv. It is alst> first with vvi)rds, and then 
with actiims in harmimy with them, that leaders 
perform one of the most essential tasks ot 
leadership: articulating the hopes and expectations 
of the institutiims and people they would lead. 

Lessons from the Experts 

L'nlike l^itka and Hlii>t, Tom IVters is an 
acknowledged expert on management and leader- 
ship develupmenl. There are probably very fe\% 
students of leadership who have not read i>neof his 
works on organizational excellence. Peters^ books 
themselves exemplify that leadership lessons are 
learned throughout our varied experiences and 
readings; they are filled with numerous 4inecdi>tes 
on efftnrtive techniques from practitioners in all 
typiN of organizations. 

While his mi>st recent wi>rk has probably 
recei\'ed somewhat less attention, Thrivin;^ on 
C}iiio> contains important lessons on leadership 
that are fundamental to those who aspire to lead in 
the twenty-first century. The principal lesson is 
that leadership results from partnerships with 
other members of the organization. Such partner- 
ships require leaders to be in touch with those they 
would lead and to celebrate and recognize them 
and their performance. To achieve greater levels of 



committi^d participation and perform*ince, leaders 
have to care about their followers. When they are 
successful leadere of organizatii>ns build teams, 
partnerships, and e\ en community. 

Nowhere is there greater ^opportunity lo 
sustain a real community of learners than 
in higher educatiim. Collaborative learning 
flourishes in an environment where discussion, 
disagreement, and creative conflict lead to a 
cimsensus fo'^med by the light of many minds. 
The knowledge of each individual grows richer in 
the knowledge of the group. To foster the growth 
4if this kind of community is the ultimate challenge 
to an educational leader. Unfortunately, there is 
not a single K>ok to read, nor course to take, nor 
degree to complete, that either prepares i>r enaMe> 
an individual to meet this challenge. 

Leaders have to learn their way into their jobs. 
If Ditka, Eliot, and Peters ha\ e in Ci>mnnm a single 
L'sson, it is that leaders must continue to be 
learners as well as teachers. It is a learning that 
one can doalone^ nor in an environment lUher than 
the one in which one tinds oneself at any given 
moment, nor with resources and gifts other than 
tho: A^'Mch make an individual who one is, 

' /s have to have the confidence and 
Ci>urci^.' .o lead by e\:^mple. Leaders have to have 
the wisdom that lets them understand themsel\ e> 
In the context ot both the past and the future of their 
organizations. Leaders have to have the grace to 
praise, applaud, and thank thi>se who work in 
partnership with them on the agenda of getting 
people thinking about, talking about, and working 
on teaching and learning — which BuHtiius^ 
Communities describes as ''the heartbeat of the 
educational enterprise." 

Mar<;iarct Ltr is viic jvrsidrfft for Kurviiulum mui 
ins\yiu'tiou X^nkton Community Colh'^c in Dos Pltunc'^. 
lUim^is. She is n ^unimUc of the rxecutiir 
l.eihlership Institute coutiueted hf the l.ea^ue for 
Inmroation in the Community College in coopeuition 
with The University of Texas at Austin ami the 
Universitif of California. Bvrkehy. 

Appfieations for the 1990 Executive l.eaiiership 
Institute are currently avaihiMe from the League office. 
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NO CHOICE BUT TO BE INVOLVED 
Michael E. Crawford 



i h } risks btMng considered *i bore by asserting ihv 
obvkius: the challenges facing the nation, its cities, and 
its educational institutions are unprecedented. These 
have been chronicled by distinguished commentators in 
this and other publications. Less often asserted is the 
fundamental responsibility that community college 
leaders have to be in\ olved in meeting these challenges. 

Theseare times that call for bt^ld action fn>m national 
leaders. Among these national leaders are community 
college chief executive officers whose institutions must 
play an instrumental role in solving problems that are 
nxited in the communitit^s they serve but which hav e 
effects that are not only ruitional but global. 

Community Responsibility 

Community college CEOs have long understiHKi 
that they have a special responsibility to be involved 
in community affairs, and most devote considerable 
time to performing this community relations missiim. 
However, the time has passt>d when maintaining cordial 
and supjxirtive a*lationships with U>cal busini*ss and 
political leaders, participating in local service organiza- 
tions, and iKcasionally chairing community chanty 
events or funding drives sufficiently fulfill their 
respt^nsibilities to their communities. 

Community colleges, embedded in the fabric of their 
communities, must be actively involved in sieving 
community problems, no matter how difficult, mt^sy, 
or controversial they might be. Si^lutiims ti* many of 
the most difficult problems facing urban America — 
declining economic bases, joblessness, crime, drug 
abuse, poverty, and homelessness — have educatitmal 
compc>nents that fall within the missions of a compre- 
hensive urban community college. 

As a national network of key community leaders, 
community college CEOs simply have no choice but to 
be involved in the solution of these diffiatlt problems. 

Leadership in Educational Development 

The failures of the elementary and secondary school 
systems have been well-documented. While there is 
evidence that school reform has begun to make some 
headway in the face of decreasing student performance, • 
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i»quallv compelling evidence argues that the benefits of 
these refi>rm> have bypasst*d large numtH?rs of urban 
schimls and students. The infrastructure of many cities' 
public schiH)ls are crumbling, 1 ligh schix>ldri?pout rates 
run as high as M) percent, and a host of social ills ranging 
fwm unemployment and gang violence to teenage 
pregnancy and drug abuse ravage those youngsters that 
schiH)ls fail to reach effectively. 

Communilyc4illegesarekey linking institutions that 
can materially assist public schix^ls to do a better job. 
They have no choice but to be involved in programs that 
assist high school students stay enrolk^d, graduate, and 
enter pt>stsecondary education. They havenochoicebut 
lo work with kxral schiH)! districts to provide seamless 
V(H:ational programs that give urban youth a real chance 
to contribute to the economic life of the community. 

Potential turf wars and bruised egos notwithstand- 
ing, community college leaders have no chi^ice but to 
take a leadership role in identifying the educational 
nt*eds of the community. They have no choice but to 
work agga^sively in partnerships with not only K-12 
districts but also four-year institutions; community- 
based programs; and business, industry, and labor to 
insure that the educational and training needs of the 
community and its citi/ens are effectively met. 

Leadership in Economic Development 

Community college leaders have no choice but to 
work with othvr a>mmunity leaders to assist economic 
development. Their colleges are important assets, 
providing indispensable training and retraining for 
employees of U>cal business and industry, much of it 
customized to meet specialized needs. 

However, the emerging global economy has 
elevated even further the importance of community 
colleges in solving fundamental workforce problems 
that tWaten both the nation s security and standard of 
living. The country simply cannot compete effectively as 
long as its work force is underptepared to com|xne not 
only with the Japanese and the West Germans but also 
the South Koreans and Taiwanese. Community colleges 
nationwide must tackle head on the task of narrowing 
the gap between the skill levels possessed by new 
entrants to the work force and the increasing skill levels 
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required to contribulf U> the economy. 

Community college lenders have no chtiice but to 
develop effective programs to eradicate adult illiteracy. 
They have no choice but to remediate basic skills defi- 
ciencies that keep students from succeeding in college 
pn>grams. They have no choice but to insure that their 
programs pr^xluce students with world-class skills in 
their areas of expertise who are also technologically 
literate, adaptable li> change, and able to relate to an 
increasingly internationalized business environment. 

Also, as community colleges increasingly model 
implementation of advanced technologies for both 
instruction and college operations, they have emer^t\i as 
capable partners with business and industry for techm>- 
logical development. They have no choice but to lead the 
application of ttH:hni>li^y to solve pressing community 
needs — from telecommunications to hazardous waste 
dispersal and other environmental concerns. They have 
no choice but ti> develop incubati>rs that suppi>rt small 
businesses, which account for over half of all new H^b 
creation and represent the innovative American genius 
that is the key to the nation's ability to aimpete globally. 

Leadership for Community Cohesion 

Community college leaders also have no chtnce but 
to serve as forct*s for social justice and ciimmunity 
cohesion. They have the responsibility to assist the have- 
nots gain some share of the economic pie, not only by 
educating the disadvantaged to give them a chance to 
compete successfully, but by providing direct economic 
opportunity by hiring in their own institutions. They 
need toassure that their faculties and staffs represent the 
demographics of the communities and student pi^pula- 
tions they serve; they netni to tr^in and hire the handi- 
capped, senior citizens, and the disadvantageti. 

Community a)llege leaders need to be forces kn 
sixial cohesion, bringing together not only different 
races and cultures but also people of different genera- 
tions and economic circumstances in forums that 
emphasize the common interests of all groups. They 
cannot afford to be involved in the politic; of divisive 
ness, but must be bold forces for accommodation and 
compmmise in the best interests of their communities. 

Of course, there are enormous risks associated with 
practicing this brand of communi^v involvement. 
Conventional wisdom counsels low-profile leadership 
that avoids controversy and conflict. It is pt^ssible to fail 
if such involvement is approached recklessly. 

But community college leaders cannot afford not to 
exercise their collective power. They have a window of 
opportunity to be poweiful forces to help the transition 
of the nation into the new realities of the twenty-first 
century. They have no choice but to be involved in the 
fundamental issues facing their communities and the 
nation — the fates of both hang in the balance. 
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